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INTRODUCTION 


In  September  1930  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Public  Schools 
of  the  City  of  Allentown  invited  the  Pennsylvania  Committee  on  Penal 
Affairs  to  make  a study  of  the  problem  children  in  our  schools.  Mr. 
Leon  Stern,  Secretary  of  Research  and  Field  Studies  for  the  Committee, 
was  placed  in  charge,  and  this  publication  is  the  result  of  the  labor  of 
himself  and  his  assistants  over  a period  of  some  six  months. 

In  asking  for  such  a survey,  the  Board  of  Directors  felt  the  need 
of  an  expert’s  opinion  of  conditions  which  give  rise  to  problem  children, 
and  hoped  that  recommendations  would  be  received  which  would  lead 
the  way  to  an  intelligent  handling  of  the  situation.  The  Board  also 
felt  that  with  proper  facts  presented,  the  public  might  intelligently 
discuss  ways  and  means  whereby  the  problem  might  be  co-operatively 
dealt  with. 

In  a rapidly  growing  city  such  as  Allentown,  social  conditions  af- 
fecting growing  boys  and  girls  are  continually  changing.  Just  how 
these  social  conditions  influence  boys  and  girls  should  be  known,  if  those 
entrusted  with  their  care  and  guidance  are  to  do  their  work  most 
intelligently. 

It  is  the  hope  of  the  Board  of  Directors  that  this  report,  together 
with  the  recommendations  contained  therein,  may  be  a contribution  to 
one  of  the  schools’  most  perplexing  problems. 

Elwood  S.  Thomas, 

President,  Board  of  School  Directors. 
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FOREWORD 


The  main  purpose  of  this  survey  is  to  discover  facts,  whereon 
judgment  may  be  based  to  determine  causes  which  give  rise  to  problem 
children;  to  acquaint  the  public  with  the  facts  in  the  hope  that  with 
such  knowledge  conditions  may  be  bettered;  and  to  receive  recommenda- 
tions which  may  be  the  basis  of  a projected  program,  whereby  the  public, 
the  Public  Schools,  and  other  institutions  may  co-operatively  eliminate 
or  alleviate,  conditions  influencing  delinquency  of  all  kinds. 

Many  conditions,  not  generally  known,  influence  delinquency  on  the 
part  of  children.  It  has  been  suggested  that  if  the  public  and  various 
institutions  dealing  with  delinquency,  were  better  acquainted  with  these 
conditions  problem  children  could  be  dealt  with  more  intelligently. 

Undoubtedly,  many  children  in  the  past  have  suffered  neglect  be- 
cause few  individuals,  if  any,  understood  the  actuating  environment 
conditions  which  influenced  their  behavior. 

The  clear  cut  statement  and  facts,  as  cited  in  this  survey,  will, 
we  hope,  lead  to  a more  intelligent  handling  and  guiding  of  problem 
children  and  delinquents  in  the  future  than  has  been  the  rule  in  the 
past. 

We  agree  with  the  learned  Judge  who  declared  that  neither  jail  nor 
reformatory  is  the  proper  place  for  youthful  offenders.  We  now  look 
for  the  Moses  who  can  supply  the  proper  remedy  in  place  of  the  ancient 
outgrown  institutions  that  do  not  reform. 

We  deeply  appreciate  the  splendid  work  done  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Committee  on  Penal  Affairs  in  preparing  this  study  of  problem  children 
in  our  Public  Schools,  and  sincerely  hope  that  it  will  receive  the  thought- 
ful consideration  of  our  citizens. 

H.  W.  Dodd, 

Superintendent,  Allentown  Public  Schools 
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PART  ONE 


A STUDY  OF  THE  BEHAVIOR  PROBLEMS 

of 

ALLENTOWN  SCHOOL  CHILDREN 


by 

CURTIS  A.  WILLIAMS 
Assistant  Director  of  Research 


PART  ONE 


I.  SOCIAL  FACTORS  CONCERNING  LEHIGH  COUNTY 

AND  ALLENTOWN 

1.  Lehigh  County1 

The  territory  now  embraced  by  Lehigh  and  adjoining  counties  of 
Pennsylvania  was  once  occupied  by  the  Delaware  Indians  and  was  ac- 
quired from  them  through  William  Penn  and  his  agents.  The  lands  were 
not  formally  opened  for  settlement  until  1734,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  a few  German  settlers  had  penetrated  its  borders  as  early  as  1683. 
By  the  year  1752  that  portion  of  the  territory  now  included  in  Lehigh 
County  had  a white  population  of  about  3,000.  This  early  stock  was 
almost  exclusively  German  with  a sprinkling  of  Moravians  in  certain 
localities.  The  Germans  have  remained  until  this  day  the  dominant 
element  in  the  population.  The  sturdiness  and  thriftiness  of  these 
people  have  become  too  well  known  to  be  made  the  subject  of  any  lengthy 
discussion  here.  Lehigh  County  was  formed  from  a part  of  North- 
ampton County,  March  6,  1812.  The  population  of  the  county  according 
to  the  1930  Census  was  172,893. 

2.  Allentown 

Allentown,  the  chief  urban  center  and  county  seat  of  Lehigh  County, 
is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Lehigh  River.  This,  of  course,  places  it 
in  the  heart  of  the  famous  Lehigh  Valley.  It  is  near  enough  to  enjoy 
many  of  the  advantages  and  suffer  some  of  the  disadvantages  of  the 
great  cities  of  Philadelphia  and  New  York.  It  is  far  enough  away, 
however,  to  develop  and  maintain  its  own  individuality  as  a city.  It  is 
53  miles  northwest  from  Philadelphia,  93  miles  southwest  from  New 
York,  and  56  miles  from  Trenton,  N.  J. 

The  history  of  Allentown  begins  with  the  year  1762  when  Judge 
William  Allen  who  was  at  that  time  Chief  Justice  of  Pennsylvania 
settled  there.  It  was  incorporated  as  a borough  in  1811  and  as  a city 
in  1869.  It  is  the  sixth  city  in  size  in  Pennsylvania  and  as  a center  of 
population  it  dates  further  back  in  history  than  the  county  in  which  it 
is  situated. 

Students  of  American  History  will  find  several  events  of  interest 
vhich  occurred  in  and  around  Allentown.  For  example,  Penn’s  famous 
Walking  Purchase,  Indian  massacres,  the  Fried  Rebellion,  and  it  was 


1 “Facts” — Allentown  Chamber  of  Commerce,  1928. 
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to  Allentown  that  the  Liberty  Bell  was  taken  in  1779  to  be  hidden  away 
for  safe  keeping  when  the  British  invaded  Philadelphia. 

Population.  In  1920,  the  population  of  Allentown  was  73,502.  The 
advanced  report  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census  on  the  1930 
enumeration  gives  the  population  as  92,563,  a gain  of  25.9  percent. 
Over  75  percent  of  the  ten  year  increase  for  the  whole  county  is  repre- 
sented in  the  population  growth  of  Allentown.  According  to  the  1930 
Census,  89  percent  of  the  population  was  native  white,  10.6  percent  was 
foreign  born,  and  .4  percent  negro.  There  are  about  1,689  more  females 
than  males  in  the  present  population.  The  estimated  labor  supply  in 
Allentown  is  given  as  18,896;  11,823  males  and  7,073  females.  Its  near- 
ness to  the  coal  and  steel  industries  has  naturally  resulted  in  the  at- 
traction of  a large  number  of  foreigners  of  various  races.  The  tendency 
has  been  as  in  other  cities,  for  the  foreign  element  of  the  population 
to  become  segregated  in  certain  areas  of  the  city,  mainly  in  the  old  and 
more  run-down  sections. 

Natural  Resources.  Allentown  has  been  greatly  favored  for  becom- 
ing an  industrial  center  because  of  its  close  proximity  to  the  sources  of 
certain  essential  supplies,  such  as  coal,  iron,  limestone,  cheap  power 
and  abundant  transportation  facilities.  It  also  serves  as  a trade  center 
for  an  expansive  and  fertile  farming  area  in  Lehigh  and  neighboring 
counties.  Perhaps  no  city  in  the  state  is  more  strategically  situated 
in  relation  to  the  agricultural  interests  surrounding  it.  Lehigh  County 
has  been  officially  rated  as  having  the  highest  crop  value  per  farm 
of  any  county  in  the  state.  The  agricultural  resources  upon  which 
Allentown  draws  heavily  are  not  limited  to  Lehigh  County.  Indeed 
four  other  counties,  Bucks,  Berks,  Northampton  and  Schuylkill  are  near 
enough  to  contribute  heavily  to  the  trade  and  industry  of  this  city. 
According  to  the  latest  reliable  statistics  at  present  available,  155,873 
acres  of  Lehigh  County’s  220,160  total  acreage  is  farm  land.  Of  this 
106,180  acres  were  in  cultivation  in  1927.  There  are,  according  to 
the  U.  S.  Farm  Bureau  Statistics,  2,389  farms  in  the  county,  averaging 
about  65  acres  each.  Of  these  2,389  farms,  1,842  are  operated  by  the 


LEHIGH  COUNTY  FARM  PRODUCTS,  1927  and  1929 


Product 

Acres 

Production 

Value1 

Average  Yields 

County 

State 

1927 

Wheat  .... 

26,950 

528,220  bus. 

$639,146 

19.6 

bus. 

18.5  bus. 

1929 

u 

• • • • 

25,170 

435,440  “ 

509,460 

17.3 

ii 

18.0 

a 

1927 

Com  

20,100 

832,140  “ 

690,676 

41.4 

« 

39.5 

M 

1929 

a 

20,330 

811,170  “ 

721,940 

39.9 

a 

35.5 

it 

1927 

Rye 

1,790 

34,190  “ 

35,558 

19.1 

u 

17.0 

ii 

1929 

u 

3,280 

55,430  “ 

54,870 

16.9 

a 

16.0 

ii 

1927 

Oats  ...... 

11,930 

433,060  “ 

242,514 

36.3 

<« 

36.0 

it 

1929 

ii 

12,630 

397,840  “ 

206,880 

31.5 

a 

29.5 

ii 

1927 

Potatoes  . . 

15,950 

2,089,450  “ 

2,947,668 

131.0 

a 

123.0 

it 

1929 

(white)  . . . 

16,220 

1,865,300  “ 

2,630,070 

115.0 

a 

110.0 

it 

1927 

Tame  Hay. 

29,340 

51,340  T. 

913,852 

1.75 

T. 

1.65 

T. 

1929 

u « 

• 

26,480 

41,040  “ 

673,060 

1.55 

« 

1.40 

a 

1 December  1 — farm  prices. 


owners,  486  are  rented  and  61  are  operated  by  managers.  The  farms 
have  an  average  value  of  $9,065  as  compared  with  an  average  of  $7,287 
per  farm  for  the  State.  These  farms  are  owned  and  operated  almost 
exclusively  by  the  sturdy,  thrifty  and  progressive  Pennsylvania  Ger- 
mans. This  fact  in  no  small  measure  accounts  for  the  county’s  favorable 
showing  in  the  foregoing  table  of  statistics  adopted  from  the  Lehigh 
County  Crop  and  Livestock  Reports  of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Statistics. 


Two  other  farm  products  should  be  included  for  which  figures  for  1927 
and  1929  are  presented: 

Product  Amount  Value 


1929  Milk8 

Eggs  produced  on  farms 
1927  Milk8 

Eggs  produced  on  farms 


4.252.800  Gal.  $1,105,730 

2.069.000  Doz.  765,530 

4.234.800  Gal.  1,101,050 

1.567.000  Doz.  532,780 


Climate.  The  altitude  of  Allentown  is  given  as  417.22  feet.  It  does 
not  suffer  from  extremes  of  either  heat  or  cold,  the  average  daily  temper- 
ature being  52.74  degrees.  The  rainfall  is  abundant,  favoring  the  agri- 
cultural industries  of  surrounding  territory.  Rain  falls  on  about  120 
days  out  of  the  year  and  the  annual  precipitation  averages  about  50 
inches.  Thus  the  many  fresh-water  springs  which  serve  as  the  city’s 
water  supply  are  kept  continually  flowing.  Allentown  boasts  of  having 
the  lowest  water  rate  of  any  city  in  the  United  States.  Good  water  at 
low  cost  when  wisely  used  is  a vital  factor  in  the  health  of  any  com- 
munity. 


STATISTICS  COVERING  THE  FIVE  CLASSES  OF  INDUSTRY  IN  ALLEN- 
TOWN EMPLOYING  ONE  THOUSAND  OR  MORE  PEOPLE  FOR 

THE  YEARS  1927,  1928,  19294 


Class  of 
Industry 

Year 

No.  of  Total  No.  Total  Salary 
Plants  Employees  and  Wages 

Capital 

Invested 

Value  of 
Production 

Food  and 

1927 

58 

1,118 

$ 1,702,700 

$ 5,004,800 

$10,689,200 

kindred 

1928 

58 

1,128 

1,924,500 

4,846,200 

10,119,100 

products 

1929 

53 

1,143 

1,763,400 

4,533,000 

10,298,300 

Lumber  and 

1927 

24 

1,056 

1,428,800 

2,341,800 

3,318,500 

its  remanu- 

1928 

19 

986 

1,327,800 

2,260,100 

3,026,000 

facture 

1929 

19 

1,035 

1,279,500 

2,098,900 

3,232,100 

Textile  and 

1927 

85 

8,249 

9,357,300 

16,340,100 

47,123,600 

textile 

1928 

84 

9,033 

10,371,600 

13,611,200 

55,677,500 

products 

1929 

75 

9,412 

11,267,800 

14,538,600 

61,138,000 

Metals  and 

1927 

41 

4,722 

7,668,000 

10,409,300 

35,247,100 

metal  products 

1928 

37 

5,288 

8,811,500 

23,220,600 

39,294,400 

secondary 

1929 

34 

5,520 

9,629,800 

25,549,000 

40,603,400 

Tobacco 

1927 

11 

1,872 

1,573,100 

1,509,700 

6,615,400 

and  its 

1928 

11 

1,801 

1,444,800 

1,441,300 

6,839,400 

products 

1929 

9 

1,219 

1,000,600 

1,034,800 

5,521,400 

* Includes  milk  used  in  making  215,200  lbs.  of  farm-made  butter ; valued  at  $96,840. 

* Includes  milk  used  in  making  236,500  lbs.  of  farm-made  butter ; valued  at  $108,790. 

* Statistics  supplied  by  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Internal  Affairs,  Bureau  of  Statistics, 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Statistics  _ for  the  years  1927  to. 1929  inclusive  have  been  used  in  this  section  because  they 
ire  more  indicative  of  normal  conditions  in  the  city  and  county  than  more  recent  figures. 
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Business  Interests.  Allentown’s  chief  economic  interests  lie  in 
manufacturing.  Its  industries  are  well  diversified.  Textiles  and  textile 
products  take  first  rank  with  an  annual  valuation  of  over  $60,000,000. 
Silk  is  the  principal  product  of  this  industry  and  it  bulks  so  large  that 
Allentown  claims  second  place  among  the  silk  producing  cities  of  the 
country.  The  silk  mills  employ  the  majority  of  female  laborers  available. 
Metal  and  metal  products,  primary  and  secondary,  rank  second  with  an 
annual  output  worth  more  than  forty  millions  of  dollars.  Food  and 
kindred  products  come  third  with  upwards  of  $10,000,000  annually; 
tobacco  and  its  products  fourth,  $5,500,000.  The  total  annual  value  of 
all  the  city’s  manufactured  commodities  runs  well  over  $130,000,000. 

These  industries  employ  approximately  20,000  men,  women  and 
children  in  about  275  plants,  with  an  annual  payroll  above  $27,000,000. 

The  following  table  shows  the  same  facts  for  all  of  Allentown’s 
industries  as  those  set  forth  in  the  foregoing  table  for  the  five  principal 
classes : 


Year 

No.  of 

Total  No. 

Total  Salary 

Capital 

Value  of 

Plants 

Employees 

and  Wages 

Invested 

Production 

1927 

304 

18,896 

$24,381,700 

$39,584,700 

$113,035,600 

1928 

295 

19,926 

26,285,900 

50,668,700 

124,584,900 

1929 

272 

19,873 

27,134,900 

52,035,400 

130,080,300 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  decline  in  the  number  of  plants,  and 
the  increased  value  of  the  annual  output  in  comparison  with  the  increase 
of  capital  invested,  the  slow  increase  in  the  total  of  salaries  and  wages, 
and  the  almost  constant  number  of  employees. 


Children  in  Industry  in  Allentown 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  central  theme  of  this  survey  deals  with 
children,  it  seems  fitting  at  this  point  to  consider  a few  facts  relative 
to  the  employment  in  industry  of  children  under  16  years  of  age,  and 
their  earnings. 


Total 

Year  Boys  Earnings 

1928  235  $86,700 

1929  214  85,400 


Average 

Annual  Wage  Girls 

$368.93  388 

399.06  373 


Total  Average 

Earnings  Annual  Wage 

$161,300  $415.72 

141,000  378.01 


The  number  of  boys  and  girls  under  16  years  of  age,  for  whom 


employment  certificates  were  issued,  is  as  follows: 


Year 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

1927-28 

2,117 

774 

1,343 

1928-29 

741 

347 

394 

1929-30 

632 

263 

369 

Textile  Industry 


Of  all  the  children  14  and  15  years  of  age  employed  in  industry 
during  the  years  1928  and  1929,  about  83  percent  of  the  girls  and  43 
percent  of  the  boys  were  at  work  in  the  textile  mills.  The  number  em- 
ployed in  this  industry  and  their  earnings  are  as  follows: 


Year 

1928 

1929 


Total 

Boys  Earnings 

118  $49,600 

77  37,500 


Average 
Annual  Wage 

$420.33 

487.01 
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Total 

Girls  Earnings 

317  $137,000 

321  116,600 


Average 
Annual  Wage 

$432.17 
363.24 


Commerce  and  Trade 


Allentown’s  development  into  a trading  centre  serving  such  a wide 
area  was  made  possible  in  large  measure  by  its  transportation  facilities. 
The  city  is  served  by  four  railroad  systems,  two  street  railway  systems 
with  some  300  miles  of  track,  only  321 */£  of  which  lie  within  the  cor- 
porate limits,  and  bus  lines  operating  over  improved  highways  radiating 
in  all  directions.  The  public  is  catered  to  by  many  high  class  mer- 
cantile establishments  such  as  one  might  expect  to  find  only  in  cities 
much  larger.  The  annual  volume  of  both  wholesale  and  retail  business, 
is  about  $70,000,000. 

II.  CULTURAL  AND  CIVIC  RESOURCES  OF  ALLENTOWN 

Family  and  Home  Life 

The  city  is  well  supplied  with  the  usual  facilities  for  general  cul- 
tural and  social  advancement.  The  family  life  seems  quite  stable,  the 
annual  marriage  rate  considerably  outnumbering  the  divorce  cases.  In 
1930,  Lehigh  County  issued  1,331  marriage  licenses  and  granted  89 
divorces.  A powerful  stabilizing  factor  in  family  relationships  is  the 
economic  status  of  the  home.  Due  to  the  thrift  of  the  native  stock  that 
has  built  Allentown,  there  has  been  woven  into  the  social  consciousness 
the  pride  of  home  ownership.  As  a result,  about  42  per  cent  of  the 
families  in  the  city  own  their  homes1.  Nearly  all  of  the  families  of 
Allentown  live  in  individual  homes,  either  of  the  row  type,  semi-detached 
or  detached.  There  are  very  few  apartment  houses.  The  homes  on  the 
whole  are  well-constructed,  mostly  of  brick  or  stone,  only  about  15  per 
cent  are  of  frame  construction,  and  except  in  the  older  and  poorer  sec- 
tions of  the  city,  are  kept  in  excellent  state  of  repair.  Within  a large 
central  area,  however,  the  front  doors  open  onto  the  sidewalk,  giving 
practically  no  yard  space  about  the  house.  In  the  newer  parts  of  the 
city  there  will  be  found  considerable  yard  space  in  connection  with  the 
houses. 

Churches  and  Religious  Organizations 

The  recorded  communicant  church  membership  of  Allentown  seems 
to  be  quite  large  in  proportion  to  the  total  population.  The  enrollment 
as  of  July  1928, 8 in  the  city’s  82  churches  was  47,003.  This  indicates 
that  considerably  more  than  one-half  of  the  people  are  registered  as 
church  members.  The  number  given  does  not  include  children  who 
attended  church  services  but  had  not  yet  been  admitted  to  actual  church 
membership. 

A special  questionnaire  was  prepared  and  sent  out  through  the  Min- 
isters’ League  to  the  Allentown  Churches.  In  addition  to  figures  re- 
quested relative  to  total  and  active  membership,  regular  church,  Sunday 
School  and  mid-week  attendance,  the  following  questions  were  asked: 

Is  the  church  building,  or  any  part  of  it  open  to  the  use  of  the  members 
at  any  other  regular  periods  than  those  above  mentioned?  (Describe) 


1 U.  S.  Bureau  of  Census,  1920. 

* "Facts” — Allentown  Chamber  of  Commerce,  1928. 
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What  social  or  recreational  program  other  than  the  usual  services  does 
the  church  sponsor? 

What  specific  regular  educational  or  recreational  work  for  children, 
other  than  the  usual  church  and  Sunday  School  services  ? 

Does  the  church  equipment  include  any  playground  or  gymnasium  facil- 
ities ? 

Only  35  churches,  about  one  half  of  the  Protestants,  made  any  reply. 
No  attempt,  therefore,  was  made  to  tabulate  the  data.  Several  of  the 
churches  report  support  and  encouragement  to  special  activities  for  boys 
and  girls,  such  as  Scouts  and  Camp  Fire  Girls,  in  addition  to  their  de- 
nominational young  people's  societies. 

The  one  and  only  outstanding  piece  of  combined  religious,  educa- 
tional and  social  welfare  work  being  conducted  in  the  city  by  any  church, 
is  that  of  St.  John’s  Lutheran  Church,  of  which  Dr.  W.  C.  Schaeffer  is 
precedent  in  that  pupils  are  released  one  day  each  week  from  the  public 
schools  without  loss  of  credit,  to  attend  classes  conducted  daily  by  this 
pastor.  The  state  and  local  public  school  authorities  have  set  an  unique 
church  school.  In  addition  to  the  daily  classes  in  religious  education, 
which  are  attended  by  several  hundred  children  each  week,  the  man- 
agement provides  a wisely  selected  moving  picture  program  each  Friday 
evening  which  has  to  be  repeated  to  accommodate  the  people,  adults 
being  admitted  to  the  second  show.  The  following  is  an  excerpt  from 
the  report  of  this  church  in  response  to  the  questionnaire: 

St.  John’s  Church  School  has  an  enrollment  of  700  pupils  in  which 
there  are  22  nationalities  represented.  We  have  42  volunteer  teachers,  one 
paid  director  and  one  volunteer  associate  director.  We  have  one  hour  released 
time  from  the  public  schools  with  different  grades  meeting  on  their  respective 
afternoons.  Tuesday,  first,  second  and  third  grades;  Wednesday,  fourth  and 
fifth  grades;  Thursday,  sixth  and  seventh  grades;  Friday,  eighth  grade  and 
above. 

Every  Friday  evening  at  4:30,  6:30  and  8 we  have  a Community  Night 
of  moving  pictures  and  song,  attended  by  approximately  1,500  children  and 
from  five  to  six  hundred  adults. 

Our  Vesper  service  on  Sunday  evening  is  called  Church  Night.  This 
service  is  very  informal  and  simple  and  the  service  and  hymns  are  thrown 
on  the  screen — no  books  are  used.  We  urge  the  children  to  bring  their 
parents  who  do  not  go  anywhere  to  church,  and  after  the  service  the  pastor 
meets  with  any  who  wish  to  confer  with  him.  On  Wednesday  evening  during 
Lent  this  same  group  meets  with  the  pastor  after  the  regular  service  for 
adult  catechetical  instruction. 

Every  day  except  Saturday  and  Sunday  since  last  November  (1930)  we 
are  feeding  60  to  65  undernourished  children,  who  come  directly  from  school 
and  after  having  finished  their  meal  return  to  school.  They  are  not  only 
being  fed  but  are  taught  table  prayers,  cleanliness,  manners  and  to  share  with 
others.  This  child-feeding  station  is  maintained  by  donations  from  members 
of  the  church  and  interested  friends.  One  very  interested  person  volunteered 
her  services  to  plan  the  menus  and  to  oversee  the  work  and  every  day  a dif- 
ferent group  of  women  report  to  her  to  help  in  the  preparation  and  the 
serving  of  the  meal.  This  work  has  been  remarkably  sustained  and  the 
teachers  of  these  children  report  a marked  improvement  in  their  conduct 
as  well  as  in  their  studies 

From  this  it  is  apparent  that  over  2,000  children  and  adults  of  the 
community  come  under  the  influence  of  this  school  each  week,  many  of 
them  affiliated  with  different  religious  sects,  or  having  no  well  defined 
religious  conviction. 
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Educational  Facilities 

Schools.  Educational  opportunities  in  Allentown  are  many  and  var- 
ied. Students  of  the  city  may  take  complete  elementary  and  secondary 
training  in  either  public,  parochial  or  private  schools  within  the  city 
limits.  These  schools  offer  a wide  range  of  choice  in  training  for  busi- 
ness, trade  or  professional  careers. 

To  those  students  seeking  higher  education  the  home  community 
offers  open  doors  to  two  colleges,  Muhlenberg  and  Cedar  Crest.  These 
colleges  provide  numerous  courses  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  business  and 
professions. 

There  are  five  parochial  schools  in  the  city,  offering  complete  pri- 
mary and  secondary  education.  The  Allentown  Preparatory  School  for 
boys  has  an  enrollment  of  about  200  and  does  what  its  name  indicates, 
prepares  students  for  college  entrance.  The  Wright  School  is  a private 
kindergarten  and  elementary  school.  There  are  several  private  business 
or  secretarial  schools. 

This  study,  however,  includes  only  behavior  problem  and  delinquent 
children  enrolled  in  the  public  schools  of  Allentown,  and  for  this  reason 
more  interest  will  attach  to  facts  concerning  the  public  school  facilities. 
The  public  school  system  of  the  Allentown  School  District  includes  one 
high  school,  three  junior  high  schools,  eighteen  elementary  schools,  an 
open  air  school  and  two  continuation  schools.  Detailed  facts  about  these 
schools  will  appear  further  on.  (See  The  Public  School  System). 

Public  Library.  Among  the  more  important  public  educational  in- 
stitutions of  the  city  is  its  public  library  system.  At  the  disposal  of  the 
reading  public  in  Allentown,  without  charge,  are  43,665  books,  10  news- 
papers and  168  magazines  or  periodicals  on  the  shelves,  tables,  stacks  and 
racks  of  the  Allentown  Free  Library.  For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1929, 
the  volume  circulation  was  313,148,  or  well  over  3 books  per  person  for 
the  entire  population.  In  this  circulation  168,212  went  out  to  adults  and 
144,936  to  children.  The  total  number  of  actual  borrowers,  however, 
was  28,516,  nearly  one-third  of  the  city’s  population.  This  number 
divided  into  the  total  borrowings  for  home  reading  gives  nearly  10 
books  per  person. 

In  addition  to  its  central  units  the  library  conducts  3 branch  librar- 
ies, and  several  summer  camp  deposit  stations.  There  were  92  class- 
room libraries  placed  in  12  schools  last  year  which  reported  a circulation 
of  40,465. 

Clubs  and  Fraternities 

In  the  list  of  civic  organizations  are  included  Rotary,  Kiwanis, 
Lions,  Exchange,  Four  Square,  American  Business,  Monarch,  Reciprocity, 
Quota,  Allentown  Woman’s  Club  and  others. 

The  Masons,  Elks,  Knights  of  Columbus,  Moose,  and  Eagles  are 
listed  among  the  fraternal  organizations  maintaining  club  houses  in  the 
[ city. 

Recreational  Facilities 

The  recreational  facilities  and  program  are  very  good  in  season 
and  for  the  people  they  reach.  There  are,  however,  large  areas  in  Allen- 


town  where  the  children  have  no  ready  access  to  nearby  playground  or 
recreational  facilities.  The  Allentown  Recreation  Commission  is  a 
municipal  agency  and  is  rendering  a splendid  service  in  promoting 
many  forms  of  sports  and  recreation. 

The  recreation  director  meets  with  an  enthusiastic  response  upon 
the  part  of  those  seeking  recreation  and  others  willing  to  assist  in  pro- 
moting such  service.  The  work  is  seriously  limited  by  lack  of  equipment 
and  funds. 

In  summer  the  School  District  supervises  recreation  on  all  the  public 
school  playgrounds  which  are  extensively  used  during  the  vacation 
period.  In  winter  the  school  gymnasiums,  when  not  in  use  by  the  schools, 
are  placed  at  the  service  of  the  Allentown  Recreation  Commission  for 
games  and  plays  sponsored  by  it. 

With  commercial  recreation  Allentown  seems  to  be  fairly  well 
supplied,  having  two  commercial  amusement  parks,  one  league  base  ball 
club,  one  vaudeville  theatre  and  numerous  motion  picture  theatres,  of 
varying  quality. 

Opportunities  for  recreation,  sports  and  outdoor  activities  are  pro- 
vided by  such  organizations,  as  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  the 
Jewish  Community  Center,  and  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America.  The  activ- 
ities of  the  Girl  Scouts  or  Camp  Fire  Girls  for  Allentown  are  sponsored 
by  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  Jewish  Community  Center 
provide  gymnasiums  and  swimming  pools  for  their  members.  The 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  maintain  summer  camps  for  their  boys 
and  girls  respectively.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  a boys'  membership  ranging 
from  750  to  1,000  annually.  There  should  be  no  attempt  to  discount 
the  constructive  value  of  the  work  carried  on  by  the  above  named 
agencies.  They  are,  however,  somewhat  selective,  one  way  or  another, 
in  the  makeup  of  their  membership.  Their  services  are  very  much 
limited,  perhaps  more  by  lack  of  funds  than  by  design,  as  to  the  number 
of  children  they  reach  at  any  given  time.  An  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  boys  and  girls  of  eligible  membership  age  remain  untouched  by 
any  of  these  societies  and  unknown  to  the  community  until  they  have  of 
their  own  initiative  done  something  noteworthy,  honorable  or  dishonor- 
able. 

The  city  at  the  present  time  has  but  little  free  recreational  park 
space  and  very  limited  public  play  facilities.  Six  small  parks  are  main- 
tained in  different  parts  of  the  city  and  plans  are  being  made  for  the 
development  into  city  parks,  of  two  large  tracts  of  land,  recently  pur- 
chased and  containing  about  35  acres  each. 

Health  Facilities 

The  Allentown  Board  of  Health  has  an  employed  staff  of  about 
thirty  persons,  including  physicians,  nurses  and  inspectors.  Under  the 
direction  of  this  Board  such  activities  as  the  following  are  taken  care 
of:  Communicable  diseases,  venereal  diseases,  child  welfare,  vital  statis- 
tics, laboratory  analysis,  comfort  station,  garbage  and  rubbish  collection, 
and  sanitary  inspection.  Nine  baby  clinics  are  held  on  a regular  sched- 
ule and  the  six  registered  city  nurses  travel  throughout  the  city  offering 
free  advice  and  assistance.  During  the  year  1929,  these  nurses  made 
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1,360  home  visits.  In  addition,  the  American  Red  Cross  maintains  a 
corps  of  public  health  nurses. 

The  city  health  department  issues  a special  bulletin  monthly  in 
the  interest  of  general  health.  According  to  data  supplied  by  the  city 
health  office,  the  birth  rate  for  1929  based  on  a population  of  92,000 
was  20.1  per  1,000.  The  total  number  of  births  for  the  city  in  that 
year  was  1,944:  970  males  and  974  females.  For  the  same  period  the 
death  rate  was  16.0  per  1,000  population  and  the  total  number  of  deaths 
was  1,567:  826  males  and  741  females.  The  infant  mortality  rate  was 
91  per  1,000  live  births. 

Child  mortality  for  1929  was  distributed  as  follows: 


Years  of  Age 

Number 

Years  of  Age 

Number 

1 and 

under 

2 

24 

7 and 

under 

8.  . . . 

5 

2 “ 

<< 

3.  . . . 

18 

8 “ 

u 

9.  . . . 

4 

3 “ 

U 

4.  . . . 

4 

9 “ 

a 

10. . . . 

2 

4 “ 

<< 

5.  . . . 

5 

10  “ 

u 

15. . . . 

19 

5 “ 

a 

6.... 

5 

15  “ 

a 

20. . . . 

47 

6 “ 

a 

7.  . . . 

8 

Total 

141 

The  following  mortality  table  is  adopted  from  the  report  of  the 
Allentown  Board  of  Health  issued  early  in  1930. 


MORTALITY  IN  ALLENTOWN:  1927-1929  INCLUSIVE 


1927 

Rates* 1 

19282 

Rates1 

19292 

Rates1 

Number 

Allen- 

town 

Penna. 

Number 

Allen- 

town 

Penna. 

Number 

Allen- 

town 

Penna. 

All  Causes  

1226 

14.0 

11.9 

1359 

15.2 

12.6 

1469 

16.1 

12.3 

(excl.  stillbirths) 
Infant  Deaths  

124 

66 

69 

131 

72 

72 

165 

88 

71 

Deaths  from : 

Typhoid  Fever  . . . 

9 

10.3 

2.8 

7 

7.8 

2.0 

2 

2.2 

2.1 

Diphtheria  

28 

32.0 

9.0 

11 

12.3 

8.9 

7 

7.7 

7.2 

Tuberculosis  

76 

86.9 

72.5 

98 

107.5 

71.4 

81 

88.8 

66.0 

Pneumonia  

63 

72.0 

100.2 

77 

86.2 

122.0 

88 

96.5 

106.4 

Influenza  

11 

12.6 

25.6 

16 

17.9 

44.7 

29 

31.8 

57.3 

The  conjugal  status  of  the  persons  who  died  in  1929  was  as  follows: 

Single 537  Separated  7 

Married 654  Unknown  3 

Widowed  346  

Divorced  20  Total  1567 

These  figures  are  of  interest  here  in  that  they  show  the  effect  on 
a large  number  of  homes  where  children  may  be  deprived  of  one  or 
more  parents.  The  correlation  of  “broken  homes”  to  the  number  of 
problem  and  delinquent  children  of  the  study  will  appear  later.  It 

— 

1 Rates  are  per  100,000  population  with  the  exception  of  the  All  Causes  rates  which  are 
per  1,000  population  and  the  Infant  Mortality  rates  which  are  based  on  1,000  live  births 
registered. 

2 It  should  be  further  noted  that  calculations  for  Allentown  in  1928  and  1929  were  based 
Dn  an  estimated  city  population  of  100,000,  whereas  the  1930  Federal  Census  gives  the  popu- 
lation as  92,563. 
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will  be  noted  from  the  above  figures  that  Allentown  had  at  least  654 
more  “broken  homes”  in  1930  than  in  1928,  that  being  the  number  of 
married  people  who  died  in  1929.  The  other  figure  representing  condi- 
tions that  might  even  more  seriously  affect  the  status  of  numbers  of 
children  is  the  346  widowed  persons  who  died  during  the  year. 

Cases  of  the  communicable  diseases  more  common  among  children 
were  as  follows: 


Chicken  Pox 214 

Diphtheria 101 

Measles  675 

Scarlet  Fever 311 

Whooping  Cough 256 


The  City  has  three  private  hospitals,  two  general  and  one  matern- 
ity; and  one  State-owned  hospital  for  mental  and  nervous  diseases.  The 
Allentown  Hospital  has  325  beds,  the  Sacred  Heart  has  160  beds,  and 
the  Baer  Maternity  has  30  beds.  The  Allentown  State  Hospital  for 
mental  and  nervous  diseases  has  accommodations  for  about  1,400,  in- 
cluding a special  and  all  but  unique  unit  operated  on  the  principle  of 
occupational  therapy  for  children.  (See  Part  IV.) 

The  Allentown  and  Sacred  Heart  Hospitals  conduct  public  dispens- 
aries. They  also  hold  regular  monthly  mental  and  health  clinics  for  the 
examination  of  children  referred  by  the  schools,  juvenile  court  or  other 
social  agencies.  Almost  all  of  the  children  of  this  study  have  been 
served  by  one  or  more  of  these  institutions. 

City  Government 

The  affairs  of  the  city  of  Allentown  are  administered  under  the 
commission  form  of  government,  the  commission  consisting  of  a mayor 
and  four  councilmen.  The  city’s  financial  affairs  are  handled  by  the 
budget  system,  and  the  business  is  distributed  among  eight  departments 
as  follows: 

Department  of  Public  Affairs 

Department  of  Accounts  and  Finance 

Department  of  Health 

Department  of  Building  and  Plumbing 

Department  of  Public  Safety 

Department  of  Streets  and  Public  Improvements 

Department  of  Parks  and  Public  Property 

Department  of  Schools 

The  city  is  protected  from  fire  by  a completely  motorized  Fire  De- 
partment of  fourteen  companies  made  up  of  48  paid  men  and  1,600 
volunteers.  The  effectiveness  of  fire  protection  is  further  facilitated 
by  the  distribution  of  over  200  alarm  boxes  throughout  the  city.  The 
Police  Department  comprising  the  second  half  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Safety  consists  of  a motorcycle  squad,  a mounted  squad,  and  100 
men  exclusive  of  officers. 

/ 
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III.  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SYSTEM 


School  Enrollment 

At  the  time  of  this  study,  the  enrollment  in  the  entire  system 


was  as  follows: 

First  grade  1,575 

Second  grade  1,536 

Third  grade  1,411 

Fourth  grade  1,481 

Fifth  grade  1,435 

Sixth  grade  1,364 

Seventh  grade  1,494 

Eighth  grade  1,376 

Ninth  grade  1,330 

High  School  1,991 

Continuation  School  604 

Ungraded  classes  181 

Open  Air  School  62 


Total  15,840 


Administrative  and  Teaching  Staff 

To  have  charge  of  the  training  of  this  young  army,  teachers,  super- 
intendents, directors,  supervisors,  supervising  principals  and  psycholo- 


gists are  employed  as  follows: 

High  School  teachers  70 

Junior  High  School  teachers 140 

Elementary  School  teachers  276 

Continuation  School  teachers  11 

Administrative  officers,  etc 15 


Total  512 

Added  to  this  staff  are  office  secretaries,  stenographers,  librarians, 
engineers,  janitors,  cleaners,  etc.,  enough  to  bring  the  pay  roll  up  to 
610  persons. 

The  standard  requirements  for  teachers’  qualifications  are  high  and 
the  basic  schedules  of  compensation  are  liberal.  The  inducements  for 
continued  progress  in  teacher  training  and  successful  experience  are  of- 
fered in  the  form  of  attractive  annual  salary  increments,  and  advance- 
ment in  rank.  The  fact  that  the  average  length  of  term  of  service  of  the 
present  teaching  staff  is  ten  years,  bears  testimony  that  salaries  in  the 

!main  are  adequate  and  work  in  the  system  pleasant.  The  average  age 
of  the  teachers  is  between  thirty  and  thirty-five,  indicating  that  the 
majority  are  well  matured  in  years  and  experience  for  the  work.  Among 
the  teachers  there  are  192  college  graduates  and  214  normal  school  grad- 
uates. About  80  per  cent  of  the  teachers  are  normal  school  graduates 
or  better. 

In  the  high  school  and  junior  high  schools  the  teachers  conduct  an 
average  of  28  recitations  each  week  while  in  the  elementary  schools  the 
teachers  have  50  class  periods  per  week.  In  the  junior  high  schools  the 
staff  schedules  are  so  arranged  that  each  teacher  devotes  two  hours  per 
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week  from  his  or  her  regular  teaching  program  to  some  sort  of  extra- 
classroom work  in  the  general  school  curriculum. 

School  Athletic  and  Recreational  Equipment 

All  the  elementary  schools  have  more  or  less  limited  outdoor  play- 
ground space  and  all  playgrounds  have  some  play  equipment.  There  is 
supervised  outdoor  play  at  recess  periods  morning  and  afternoon,  but 
recreation  on  the  grounds  is  not  supervised  before  and  after  school, 
during  the  school  term.  Seventeen  schools  have  equipped  playgrounds 
with  supervision  through  the  summer  vacation  period. 

The  high  school,  the  junior  high  schools,  and  six  elementary  schools 
have  equipped  gymnasiums  and  shower  baths  but  only  the  high  school 
has  a swimming  pool. 

The  high  school  has  its  own  equipped  athletic  field  and  trains  teams 
to  participate  in  all  the  more  popular  sports  and  contests.  Each  junior 
high  school  trains  its  own  individual  teams,  but  does  not  have  a separate 
athletic  field.  None  of  the  school  buildings  are  open  at  any  time  for 
supervised  community  recreation.1 


School  Clubs  and  Social  Activities 


The  high  school  and  junior  high  schools  have  music  organizations 
with  trained  directors.  The  junior  high  schools  have  social  clubs  for 
pupils  in  connection  with  the  school  program.  These  schools  also  main- 
tain literary,  oratorical  and  debating  clubs. 

Continuation  School 

In  normal  times  about  40  per  cent  (40.8  percent,  1926)  of  the  14 
and  15  year  old  children  in  Allentown  withdraw  from  full-time  school 
and  enroll  in  the  continuation  school,  as  soon  as  working  papers  can  be 
obtained.  This  year,  however,  due  to  the  economic  depression  and  un- 
employment generally,  only  604  pupils  are  enrolled  in  continuation  school 
as  compared  with  1,165  in  1926  and  1,074  in  1929.  About  27  per  cent 
of  the  pupils  who  enroll  in  the  first  grade  of  the  Allentown  schools  may 
be  expected  to  graduate  from  the  city  high  school  under  normal  condi- 
tions. 

School  Curriculum 

In  addition  to  the  standard  academic  courses  offered  in  the  arts 
and  sciences,  courses  are  offered  in  the  curricula  of  the  Allentown  schools 
in  the  following  subjects:  Automobile  work,  cabinet  making,  carpentry, 
drafting,  electrical  work,  home  economics,  mechanics,  patternmaking, 
printing. 


i 
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School  Support 


Supporting  the  city’s  educational  system  is  a tax  levy  of  14  mills 
on  personal  and  real  property  with  an  assessed  valuation  of  $95,330,625. 


1 Except  the  gymnasiums  when  used  under  supervision  of  the  City  Recreation  Commission 
during  winter  months. 
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The  annual  school  fund  is  $1,344,679.62.  The  appraised  value  of  schooV 
sites,  buildings  and  equipment  is  $6,612,687.37. 

School  Buildings 

The  majority  of  the  buildings  are  comparatively  new  and  modern 
in  equipment,  but  some  have  been  in  use  since  1835.  This  fact  alone 
would  indicate  that  unless  they  had  been  remodeled  beyond  recognition, 
at  least  inside,  they  are  entirely  inadequate  for  a modern  school  pro- 
gram. Two  new  additions  to  the  junior  high  schools  are  now  in  the 
process  of  construction. 

IV.  SPECIAL  STUDY  OF  BEHAVIOR  PROBLEM  AND 

DELINQUENT  CHILDREN 

Purpose,  Method  and  Scope  of  the  Study 

The  Allentown  School  Board  invited  this  survey  in  order  to  obtain 
more  definite  information  concerning  problem  and  delinquent  children 
in  the  public  schools.  It  was  hoped  that  discovery  could  be  made  of 
whatever  causal  relations  might  exist  between  the  behavior  of  numerous 
cases  presenting  more  or  less  serious  trouble  and  home,  school  and 
community  deficiencies.  The  aim  was  to  discover,  if  possible,  the  seat 
and  probable  causes  of  the  maladjustments  which  lead  children  into  var- 
ious forms  of  anti-social  conduct.  It  "was  the  thought  of  the  School 
Board  and  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  that  the  findings  of  the  survey 
should  be  used  as  a guide  in  formulating  a more  adequate  program  of 
treatment  and  prevention  of  delinquency. 

Taking  the  Sample.  It  was  decided  to  take  a representative  sample 
of  children  giving  trouble  and  make  as  thoroughgoing  a study  as  pos- 
sible, not  only  of  the  individual  child,  but  also  of  his  entire  social  en- 
vironment. The  question  then  arose  as  to  how  the  sample  should  be 
taken.  Should  only  children  who  were  giving  trouble  in  school  be  listed 
for  study?  When  persons  most  familiar  with  the  whole  situation  began 
to  cast  about  they  were  impressed  with  the  fact  that  there  were  numer- 
ous cases  where  children  were  giving  no  serious  trouble  in  school  but 
were  known  to  be  guilty  of  grave  anti-social  conduct  either  at  home  or 
elsewhere,  often  on  the  streets.  It  was  realized  that  in  many  instances 
these  children  were  held  in  restraint  at  school  through  strong  disciplin- 
ary ability  or  methods  of  certain  teachers  or  other  school  authorities. 
Such  cases  were  considered  as  potential  school  problems,  ready  for  an 
outbreak  with  a change  of  teachers  or  the  removal  of  the  particular 
restraining  force,  therefore  they  were  to  be  included.  School  officials 
were  instructed  to  keep  this  fact  in  mind  when  reporting  cases. 

Since  children  not  giving  serious  trouble  in  school,  but  causing  it 
elsewhere,  were  to  be  included  in  the  study  the  next  question  to  be 
settled  related  to  the  method  of  obtaining  the  names.  In  almost  every 
instance  where  a child  is  seriously  delinquent  either  the  child  or  the 
family  is  known  to  some  local  public  or  private  social  agency.  It  was 
decided,  therefore,  to  ask  the  various  welfare  agencies  of  the  city  to 
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submit  the  names  of  all  children  presenting  behavior  problems  of  whom 
they  had  knowledge.  Lists  were  turned  in  by  the  juvenile  probation 
officer,  the  Family  Welfare  Organization,  the  Children’s  Aid  Society,  the 
Salvation  Army,  the  City  Police  Department,  the  office  of  the  Mothers’ 
Assistance  Fund,  the  Attendance  Officer,  and  the  office  of  the  Poor 
Directors. 

Rather  than  arbitrarily  select  a certain  age  group  within  which 
the  majority  of  cases  might  be  expected  to  fall  it  was  decided  to  include 
all  cases  of  compulsory  school  attendance  age.  It  is  through  this  period 
six  to  sixteen,  that  the  School  Board  is  most  definitely  responsible  for 
the  education  of  all  children  whose  parents  or  guardians  elect  to  have 
them  attend  the  public  school. 

Those  submitting  lists  were  instructed  to  report  only  children  falling 
within  this  age  group.  It  was  to  be  expected  that  in  the  lists  handed 
in  by  the  outside  agencies  would  appear  the  names  of  some  children 
already  on  the  school  list.  When  such  duplicates  occurred  the  report 
was  credited  to  the  school  source  from  which  it  was  reported.  The 
proper  authorities  in  each  school  were  requested  to  turn  in  the  names 
of  their  most  troublesome  pupils. 

Behavior-problem  Children  Only  Accepted.  Some  criterion  as  to 
type  and  degree  of  problem  or  delinquency  was  necessary  in  determining 
the  cases  to  be  studied: 

The  aim  was  to  take  those  cases  where  the  conduct  was  of  such  an 
aggravated  nature  that  it  would  seem  to  portend  a juvenile  court  record 
if  not  checked  in  some  way.  Petty  outbreaks  of  mischief,  however  an- 
noying to  some  individual  teacher,  were  not  to  be  considered  of  sufficient 
import  to  cause  a child  to  be  classed  as  a “problem”.  Nor  was  mental 
deficiency  in  itself  to  be  considered  a problem  for  purposes  of  this  study. 
Where  a child  was  mentally  unable  to  keep  pace  with  his  class  but 
merely  sat  placidly  by  and  gave  no  further  trouble  he  was  eliminated 
from  the  count.  A list  of  75  names  handed  in  at  one  time  from  one 
school  was  found  upon  careful  examination  to  contain  50  children  classed 
as  “mentally  deficient”  but  against  whom  no  serious  behavior  charge 
of  any  kind  was  made. 

A special  form  was  prepared  and  supplied  to  the  several  agencies 
and  school  authorities  on  which  to  report  the  names  of  “problem  and 
delinquent”  children.  The  object  of  this  form  was  more  than  mere 
convenience  to  facilitate  getting  a list  of  behavior  problem  children. 
Since  only  cases  worthy  of  exhaustive  study  were  desired,  it  was  felt 
that  by  requiring  the  persons  or  agencies  submitting  names  to  be  specific 
in  giving  the  nature  or  type  of  the  trouble,  where  it  occurred,  the 
probable  cause  and  the  extent  of  its  duration,  a great  deal  of  elimination 
would  take  place  at  the  initial  point. 

At  an  early  conference  of  representatives  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion and  the  Pennsylvania  Committee  on  Penal  Affairs,  it  was  suggested 
that  the  study  be  confined  to  a more  limited  age  group  and  that  plans 
be  made  for  about  250  case'}.  It  was  intended  all  the  while  that  a 
sufficient  number  of  cases  should  be  listed  to  make  the  study  have  real 
statistical  value  in  the  final  tabulation  and  analysis  of  the  data  gathered. 
When,  however,  the  final  conclusion  was  that  the  scope  of  the  survey 
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should  be  extended  so  as  to  draw  from  the  whole  group  of  children  of 
compulsory  school  age  it  became  necessary  to  limit  the  number  by  taking 
only  the  more  serious  cases  for  study.  Every  precaution  was  observed, 
however,  to  prevent  the  sample  from  being  hand-picked. 

Small  Representation  for  the  higher  grades.  When  the  reporting 
forms  had  come  in  from  schools  and  outside  agencies  an  alphabetical 
list  was  compiled  and  all  duplicates  stricken  off.  The  final  count,  after 
all  eliminations  consistent  with  sound  working  principles  had  been  made, 
was  463.  It  may  be  cause  for  surprise  to  some  to  know  that  no  behavior- 
problem  or  delinquent  cases  were  reported  from  the  high  school  by  high 
school  officials.  Only  two  high  school  pupils  were  listed  for  the  study 
and  their  names  were  submitted  by  the  Allentown  police  department. 
The  director  of  the  survey  called  upon  the  high  school  principal  in  the 
interest  of  obtaining  the  names  of  their  problem  pupils  and  was  assured 
that  they  had  some  and  that  a list  would  be  turned  in.  Conferences 
were  held  with  other  members  of  the  high  school  staff  who  also  expressed 
sympathetic  interest  in  the  matter  and  promised  cooperation. 

Nor  were  all  parties  concerned  entirely  satisfied  with  the  number 
of  cases  that  showed  up  from  the  junior  high  schools.  For  instance, 
Central  Junior  High  with  about  1,500  pupils  reports  only  35  delinquents. 
It  seems  proper  to  make  these  statements  in  order  to  more  completely 
account  for  the  seeming  discrepancy  in  the  age  average  of  the  study 
group  and  the  school  grades  from  which  they  come.  If  the  chronological 
age  of  the  children  of  the  study  be  noted  without  regard  to  the  mental 
age,  the  intelligence  quotient  or  the  grades  repeated,  one  would  expect 
a much  larger  number  of  them  to  be  high  school  or  junior  high  school 
pupils  than  actually  are.  Mention  will  be  made  later  of  the  probability 
of  excessive  retardation  being  a causal  factor  for  certain  types  of  un- 
satisfactory conduct.  (See  Table  16). 

In  this  connection,  too,  it  may  be  well  to  remember  that  in  the 
ranks  of  delinquents  a thinning-out  process  is  continually  going  on.  It 
i takes  several  forms:  First,  adjustment  or  change  of  attitude  and  be- 

havior on  the  part  of  the  child  with  the  advance  of  years.  This  may 
come  about  spontaneously  with  the  mental  and  physical  growth  of  the 
child,  or  as  nature  without  conscious  aid  removes  some  physical  handicap. 
Second,  the  child  may  disappear  from  the  ranks  of  the  anti-social  as 
i the  result  of  a change  in  his  environment.  The  fortunate  change  may 
’ occur  in  connection  with  the  home  and  family  situation,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood relationships,  or  in  his  school  program.  The  needed  shift  in  en- 
i vironment  may  be  accidental  so  far  as  thought  of  the  child  is  concerned, 
or  it  may  come  about  in  accordance  with  judicious  planning  at  home> 
in  school  or  in  the  community  with  the  welfare  of  the  child  definitely 
in  view.  Third,  employment  in  some  gainful  occupation  undoubtedly 
aids  in  some  cases  to  keep  potential  delinquents  out  of  trouble.  The 
thrill  of  earning  money  is  more  engaging  than  that  realized  from  mis- 
chief making.  When  it  is  remembered  that  in  normal  times  about  4 
out  of  every  10  of  Allentown’s  14  and  15  year  old  children  are  gainfully 
employed  and  at  the  same  time  enrolled  in  continuation  school  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  cases  of  delinquency  in  that  age  group 
may  be  reduced  thereby.  They  perhaps  are  kept  too  busy  to  get  into 
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trouble.  Fourth , the  desire  to  escape  school  helps  to  thin  out  the  ranks 
of  those  who,  if  enrolled,  might  be  classed  as  problem  cases.  As  a rule, 
the  class  of  children  charged  with  the  more  serious  types  of  behavior 
being  considered  in  this  study  would  be  the  first  to  seize  an  opportunity 
to  escape  school. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  not  all  of  the  cases  came  in  that  were 
expected,  the  number  included  is  sufficiently  large  to  give  a very  clear 
picture  of  the  prevailing  types  of  behavior  problems  and  their  chief 
causes  and  predictable  frequency.  If  the  number  of  cases  were  doubled 
the  most  significant  facts  and  figures  revealed  would  doubtless  remain 
substantially  the  same.  An  examination  of  the  material  will  show  that 
it  was  not  necessary  to  push  the  survey  into  the  higher  grades  and  age 
groups  in  order  to  obtain  a satisfactory  number  of  cases  as  regards  both 
type  and  serious  extent  of  anti-social  conduct. 

With  the  lists  of  names  all  in  and  the  master  alphabetical  list  pre- 
pared the  gathering  of  data  was  ready  to  be  started.  In  the  meantime, 
comprehensive  schedule  forms  had  been  drawn  up  and  printed.  The 
forms  were  set  up  and  printed  in  the  high  school  print  shop.  A double 
faced  card  was  used  for  gathering  data  concerning  each  case  in  the 
survey. 

The  detail  work  of  collecting  names,  preparing  the  final  lists,  gath- 
ering and  recording  information  concerning  cases  as  per  schedule  was 
conducted  from  the  school  administration  building  under  the  direct  super- 
vision of  the  Supervisor  of  Elementary  Education,  who  in  turn,  was 
assisted  by  an  efficient  corps  of  workers,  including  such  staff  members 
as  visiting  teachers,  psychologists  and  school  principals. 

The  first  step  in  gathering  the  material  of  the  survey  specifically 
concerning  the  problem  cases  included  was  to  start  in  the  school  office 
a schedule  card  for  each  child  on  the  list  and  enter  thereon  all  the 
information  called  for  that  was  on  record  in  the  school  files.  The  child 
was  then  called  in  for  a friendly  informal  conference  or  interview.  As 
much  reliable  information  as  possible  was  thus  elicited  relative  to  all 
phases  in  the  case  including  conditions  at  home.  The  services  of  the 
school  psychologist  were  next  employed  and  all  but  56  of  the  children 
were  given  special  mental  tests.  The  fact  that  56  did  not  get  special 
mental  examination  is  partly  accounted  for  in  the  48  who  had  either 
withdrawn  or  been  removed  from  school  after  being  listed  for  the  study. 
When  all  the  information  obtainable  from  the  records  and  from  the  child 
was  on  the  schedule  card,  a special  visit  was  made  to  the  home  or  place 
of  residence  of  each  child  listed  for  study.  The  purpose  of  these  visits 
was  not  only  to  verify  the  information  already  secured  but  to  interview 
the  parents,  relatives  and  neighbors  and  to  make  first  hand  inspection  of 
the  premises  and  neighborhood.  Any  further  data  gathered  on  these 
trips  were  entered  on  the  schedule. 

A copy  of  the  alphabetical  list  of  all  cases  was  submitted  to  each 
social  welfare  agency,  public  and  private  in  the  city,  with  instructions 
to  check  the  names  of  cases  known  to  them,  with  the  following  qualify- 
ing paragraph,  “We  shall  understand  by  your  check  mark  opposite  any 
name  on  this  list  that  either  the  child  or  the  child’s  family  has  come 
officially  to  your  attention  and  has  received  aid  at  your  hands.” 
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The  police  department  and  probation  officers  were  asked  to  check 
the  names  of  children  who  had  at  any  time  been  taken  into  custody  for 
one  cause  or  another.  In  this  connection  by  way  of  emphasizing  the 
fact  that  this  survey  deals  only  with  the  more  serious  types  of  behavioi 
problems,  it  may  be  well  to  point  out  that  a little  more  than  one  in  ten 
of  these  children  has  already  been  in  the  hands  of  the  city  police,  and 
one  out  of  six  has  either  been  in  custody  of  the  police  or  probation  offi- 
cers under  the  juvenile  court. 


V.  PRESENTATION  OF  THE  MATERIAL  IN  THE  STUDY 

The  data  gathered  for  the  analysis  of  the  behavior  problem  cases 
fall  into  three  groups:  First,  facts  relating  to  the  children  personally; 

second,  information  concerning  the  home  and  family  situations;  and 
third,  facts  concerning  home,  school  and  community  co-operation  on 
behalf  of  the  children  in  difficulty. 


A.  THE  CHILDREN 

Children  of  the  Study  no  longer  in  School 

Before  proceeding  with  the  presentation  of  the  findings  covering 
the  whole  group  of  problem  children  of  the  survey,  attention  is  called 
to  a particular  group  of  them  who  were  not  in  school  at  the  close 
of  the  study.  Before  the  end  of  the  first  term  of  the  1930-1931  session 
of  school,  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the  children  listed  in  the  study  had 
either  withdrawn  or  had  been  removed  from  school  for  one  reason  or 
another.  This  is  a surprisingly  large  number  when  compared  with  the 
percentage  of  withdrawals  in  the  whole  school  population,  which  for 
the  same  period  was  less  than  3 percent  including  the  problem  cases. 
Some  of  the  problem  children  had  been  removed  by  order  of  children's 
court  and  committed  to  other  institutions:  4 were  sent  to  Glen  Mills, 
a State  training  school  for  boys;  and  11  were  placed  in  the  Allentown 
State  Hospital  for  observation  and  treatment.  Two  were  at  home  ill 
at  the  time  of  the  investigation  of  their  cases.  Sixteen  were  gainfully 
employed  and  9 were  at  home  unemployed.  One  wras  enrolled  in  contin- 
uation school  and  5 could  not  be  located. 

When  the  final  checkup  showed  that  so  many  were  no  longer  in 
school  it  seemed  worth  while  to  make  some  special  study  of  these  cases. 
No  attempt  has  been  made  to  put  the  data  gathered  concerning  these 
particular  children  in  separate  tabular  form.  When  viewed  as  a whole, 
however,  the  facts  present  such  a dismal  picture  of  home  and  family 
life  that  indulgence  is  asked  for  a brief  recital  of  a few  discoveries. 
The  following  table  gives  a better  idea  of  where  they  were: 


1 One  girl  is  now  an  unmarried  mother  and  the  other,  who  had  married  after  the  study 
started  was  pregnant. 

2 Two  of  these  girl3  were  employed  as  housekeepers. 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  CHILDREN  WHO  WERE  NOT  IN  SCHOOL  AT 

CLOSE  OF  STUDY 
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ployed 

Mills 

pital 

unknown 

Total  

48 

1 

16 

2 

9 

4 

11 

5 

Boys  

36 

12 
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5 

4 

10 

4 

Age  10 

1 1 

1 

*1 

— 

— 

• 

— 

— 

1 

1 

11 

13 

1 

5 
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— 
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1 

— 

15 
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— 

5 

1 
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2 

3 

— 

16 

9 

— 

3 

— 

2 

— 

2 

2 

17 

2 

— 
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— 
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— 

— 

— 

Girls  
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1 

4 

1 

4 



1 

1 

Age  12 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

14 

2 

— 

— 

— 

2* 

— 

— 

— 

15 

6 

1 

1 

1 

2 

— 

— 

1 

16 

3 

3 2 

A group  analysis  of  the  cases  of  children  who  were  off  the  school 
rolls  before  the  study  closed  is  given  as  follows: 


SEX: 

AGES: 


36  boys  and  12  girls,  total  48. 

, The  mode  for  both  is  15  years,  with  the  boys  rang- 
ing from  10  to  17  and  the  girls  from  12  to  16. 


BY  WHOM  REPORTED  Teachers  27,  police  9,  probation  officer  7,  attendance 
FOR  THE  STUDY: 


WHERE  TROUBLE 
OCCURRED: 

TYPES  OF  MIS- 
CONDUCT: 


STANDING  IN 
SCHOOL: 

MENTAL  DEVELOP- 
MENT: 

PHYSICAL  DEFECTS 
AND  DISEASE: 


ATTITUDES 

INVOLVED: 


officer  3,  office  of  the  Poor  Board  2. 

At  home  9,  on  the  street  15,  in  school  24. 

Truancy  15  (one  girl),  incorrigibility  14  (4  girls), 
sex-immorality  11  (10  girls,  one  an  unmarried  moth- 
er), fighting  9 (one  girl),  stealing  14  (2  girls),  run- 
ning awa y 9 (4  girls),  dishonesty  2 girls,  destruc- 
tiveness 3 boys,  obscenity  2 girls,  lying  3 (1  girl), 
temper  tantrums  1 boy. 

Good  1,  fair  15,  poor  18,  not  given  14. 

23  tested  show  average  retardation  of  3 years  and 
5 months  with  an  I.Q.  average  of  74.6. 

Only  35  are  known  to  have  had  physical  examina- 
tions since  1925;  12  of  those  examined  showed  some 
defect  or  disease  and  six  have  not  been  treated. 
There  were  discovered  one  case  each  of  ear,  nose, 
throat  and  heart  trouble,  two  cases  of  eye  trouble, 
nine  cases  of  defective  teeth  and  two  cases  of 
nervous  disorder. 

(See  Table  20  for  whole  group).  25  instances  of 
hostility,  149  of  sympathy,  42  of  active  cooperation, 
81  of  passive  cooperation,  79  of  indifference,  7 of 
mistrust,  15  of  nagging,  etc. 
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CHURCH  Attend  church  regularly  11  (4  girls),  irregularly  15 

ATTENDANCE:  (3  girls),  not  at  all  10,  church  attendance  not  known 

12. 


SOCIAL  TREATMENT 
ATTEMPTED: 


KNOWN  TO  SOCIAL 
AGENCIES: 


Institutional  care  15  (4  in  training  school,  11  in 
mental  ^hospital),  country  outing  1,  industrial  train- 
ing secured  1,  personal  service  and  guidance  15, 
special  class  instruction  8,  leisure  time  provisions  4. 

(Either  the  child  or  the  family).  Juvenile  court  or 
city  police  18,  family  agencies  19,  children’s  agen- 
cies 1,  health  agencies  35,  mental  health  agencies 
17,  quarter  sessions  court  1. 


THE  PARENTS  OF  CHILDREN  NOW  OUT  OF  SCHOOL 


RELIGION: 

NATIVITY: 

LANGUAGE: 
MARITAL  STATUS: 


HEALTH: 

MORALS: 
THE  HOME: 


Protestant  16,  Catholic  20,  religion  not  known  12. 
Native-born  31  (3  of  foreign  nationality),  foreign- 
born  16. 

Parents  unable  to  read  or  speak  English  13. 
Father  dead  7,  mother  dead  5,  father  deserted  fam- 
ily 2,  mother  deserted  family  1,  parents  separated 
2,  parents  not  married  1 (5  children). 

Father  ill  3,  mother  ill  4,  father  alcoholic  3,  mother 
alcoholic  2. 

Mother  immoral  3,  father  immoral  1,  father  in  jail  1. 
Broken  18,  average  number  of  children  to  family 
7,  other  people  living  in  the  home  13,  home  dirty 
17,  insufficient  food  18,  children  neglected  9,  children 
abused  4,  poor  home  discipline  20,  average  number 
of  occupants  7,  average  number  of  rooms  6,  number 

Chart  1 Age  and  Sex 


of  families  renting  22,  average  monthly  rent  $19.50, 
average  weekly  family  income  $21.25. 

EMPLOYMENT:  Father  in  unskilled  laborer  class  28,  employed  ir- 

regularly due  to  shiftlessness  8,  chronic  illness  4 
and  lack  of  work  24,  mother  works  out  7. 

Age  and  Sex  of  Children  Listed  for  Study 

As  previously  stated  the  age  limits  for  the  study  were  made  to 
conform  to  those  of  compulsory  school  attendance.  Table  I shows  the 
distribution,  according  to  age  and  sex,  of  the  children  accepted  for 
study.  Only  the  years  were  used  in  the  tabulation.  Two  children  appear 
in  the  list  as  of  age  5,  but  doubtless  they  were  nearer  6 than  5.  Those 
counted  as  16  or  over  were  almost  all  in  their  17th  year,  but  nearer  16 
than  17.  The  bulk  of  the  cases  were  between  the  ages  of  8 and  16.  For 
the  whole  group,  the  ages  of  greatest  and  second  greatest  frequency 
were  14  and  15  years  respectively.  The  ages  of  third  and  fourth  great- 
est frequency  were  9 and  10  years  respectively.  For  the  boys,  the 
age  of  greatest  frequency  was  14  years,  while  for  the  girls  it  was  15 
years.  For  the  boys,  the  year  of  second  greatest  frequency  was  9 and 
for  the  girls  it  was  13.  One  hundred  and  thirty  of  the  children  were 
in  the  age  groups  5 to  9 inclusive;  248  in  classes  10  to  14;  and  78  in 
15  and  16.  The  age  of  7 was  unknown. 

In  this  study  the  boys  outnumber  the  girls  about  four  to  one.  This 
proportionate  representation  of  the  sexes  is  about  like  that  found  in 
other  studies  in  delinquency.1 

A more  graphic  presentation  of  the  age  and  sex  distribution  of  the 
children  will  be  seen  in  Chart  1.  The  chart  is  self-explanatory,  as  are 
others  which  will  subsequently  appear  in  connection  with  the  material 
they  represent. 

Distribution  of  Types  of  Anti-Social  Conduct  Among  the 

Boys  and  Girls  of  the  Study 

The  boys  in  the  study  outnumber  the  girls  about  four  to  one  (see 
Table  8)  but  in  several  of  the  more  serious  types  of  offense  the  girls 
show  a relatively  larger  representation.  As  might  be  expected,  not  be- 
cause they  are  more  frequent  but  more  easily  detected  and  more  adver- 
tised, there  appears  on  the  list  a larger  number  of  sex-offenders  in  the 
girls’  column  than  in  the  boys’.  In  proportion,  the  girls  almost  hold 
their  own  with  the  boys  as  fighters  and  in  truancy  but  the  boys  are 
well  in  the  lead  in  incorrigibility,  stealing,  destructiveness,  temper  tant- 
rums, running  away,  showing  off,  lying,  profanity,  smoking,  etc.  Pro- 
portionately, the  girls  lead  in  tardiness,  dishonesty  and  obscenity  besides 
in  sex-misconduct.  Table  8 deals  with  the  types  of  behavior  only  where 
they  appear  as  the  major  offense.  For  details  of  minor  and  accompany- 
ing types  Table  8A  should  be  examined  carefully. 

For  the  sake  of  clarity  of  understanding  some  of  the  types  of  mis- 
conduct listed  in  these  tables  should  be  defined.  The  term  “truant” 


1 See  Report  of  Study  by  Pennsylvania  Committee  on  Penal  Affairs  “The  Work  of  the 
Juvenile  Court  of  Allegheny  County  and  the  Detention  Home”,  Table  18 ; also  “Treatment  of 
Adult  Offenders  and  Children  in  Delaware  County”,  Tables  16  and  17. 
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1 Includes  cruelty,  gambling,  smoking,  etc. 


for  this  study  has  the  meaning  which  common  usage  has  attached  to  it, 
namely,  one  who  absents  himself  from  school  without  leave.  As  will 
appear  in  Table  8A,  there  are  one  hundred  children  who  are  charged 
with  truancy  in  different  degrees  of  seriousness.  Viewing  their  cir- 
cumstances as  a whole  it  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  for  many  of 
them  it  is  not  school  alone  they  are  seeking  to  escape. 

What  more  fitting  can  be  said  of  the  term  incorrigibility  than  that 
it  “covers  a multitude  of  sins”?  Some  may  object  that  the  term  has 
been  employed  more  liberally  for  this  study  than  established  usage 
; would  justify.  For  lack  of  a better  word  it  has  been  employed  to 
designate  those  insubordinate  boys  and  girls  who  apparently  are  beyond 
adequate  parental  control  and  consequently  proceed  to  assert  their  free- 
dom from  all  restraint.  The  fact  that  more  children  were  charged  with 
incorrigibility  as  the  chief  cause  of  offense,  while  at  the  same  time  other 
ugly  forms  of  misconduct  are  found  to  accompany  it,  indicates  that  the 
term  has  been  employed,  by  people  describing  the  cases,  to  cover  several 
acts  of  anti-social  conduct. 

Sex-misconduct  takes  more  than  one  form  for  purposes  of  this  kind 
of  a survey.  The  majority  of  the  sex  offenders  were  charged  with 
illicit  sex  relationship,  but  where  a child  was  found  to  be  a victim  of 
: the  pernicious  habit  of  masturbation  the  case  is  listed  as  one  of  sex- 
i misconduct. 

By  dishonesty  is  meant  the  habit  of  resorting  to  unfair  or  question- 
able tactics  as  a means  to  an  end,  be  the  end  obtaining  a mark  in 
: school,  employment  or  material  gain.  Destructiveness  applies  to  wanton 
* destruction  of  property,  either  public  or  belonging  to  other  people. 

Obscenity  for  purposes  of  the  study  means  improper  exposure  of 
the  person,  or  marked  lack  of  accepted  standards  of  decency  in  personal 
appearance,  manners  or  speech.  The  “showoff”  is  the  child  so  bent  on 
getting  attention  that  undecorous  and  disturbing  behavior  is  employed 
in  securing  it.  A temper  tantrum  is  a sudden  and  unrestrained  out- 
burst of  anger,  often  upon  very  slight  provocation.  The  other  items 
seem  to  be  clear  enough  to  be  out  of  danger  of  ambiguity. 

Character  and  Frequency  of  Offenders 

In  Table  8a  is  presented  a comprehensive  picture  of  the  whole  be- 
havior and  delinquency  problem  situation  so  far  as  the  types  of  anti- 
social conduct  and  frequency  of  cases  are  concerned.  In  this  connection 
reference  should  also  be  made  to  chart  2.  On  the  schedule  card,  in- 
structions were  given  that  where  a child  presented  two  or  more  types 
of  misconduct,  the  one  considered  the  most  serious  should  be  under- 
scored with  a double  line,  the  one  of  secondary  importance  with  a 
single  line,  and  that  all  other  types  with  which  the  child  was  charged 
should  be  checked.  In  the  first  perpendicular  column  of  numerals  (in 
Table  8a)  will  be  seen  the  total  number  of  cases  in  which  the  corres- 
ponding type  of  behavior  appeared  as  the  cause  of  the  most  serious  of- 
fense. The  numeral  in  the  same  relative  position  in  the  next  column 
indicates  the  number  of  cases  in  which  the  same  type  was  noted  as 
secondary  in  point  of  seriousness.  In  a large  number  of  cases  the 
children  were  charged  with  more  than  two  kinds  of  misconduct.  Under 
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the  heading  “types  of  anti-social  conduct  accompanying  major  and 
minor  offenses”  will  be  seen,  not  only  the  total  number  of  cases  in 
which  a particular  type  of  behavior  occurs  along  with  that  checked  as 
the  major  offense,  but  also  the  other  kinds  of  conduct  it  most  frequently 
accompanies. 

Another  interesting  feature  of  this  table  is  the  succession  of  num- 
erals in  heavy  type  extending  diagonally  from  the  upper  left  to  the 
lower  right  which  represent  the  total  number  of  cases  in  the  study  pre- 
senting the  various  types  of  behavior.  These  numbers  are  obtained  by 
adding  those  in  the  major,  minor  and  succeeding  columns  opposite  a 
given  type  of  conduct.  For  example,  take  the  largest  number  in  the 
line,  169,  which  is  found  at  the  intersection  of  the  horizontal  and  per- 

Chart  2 Ratio  of  Major  Conduct  Problems  to  Total  Number 
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pendicular  columns  for  fighting.  This  stands  for  all  the  fighters  in  the 
study  and  is  the  sum  of  90  major,  the  55  minor  and  the  24  accompany- 
ing cases.  By  following  out  along  the  horizontal  column  from  any  type, 
it  will  appear  what  other  kinds  of  misconduct  accompany  it  and  also 
the  types  most  frequently  followed  by  other  complicating  sorts  of  be- 
havior. For  instance,  incorrigibility,  judging  from  this  table  is  more 
often  followed  by  other  troublesome  forms  of  misconduct  than  any  other 
in  the  list,  there  being  92  other  instances  of  bad  behavior  in  connection 
with  the  166  cases  showing  incorrigibility,  either  as  a major,  minor  or 
accompanying  type  of  offense.  The  grand  total  of  946  at  the  lower  right 
and  upper  left  of  the  table  stands  for  all  the  charges  of  misconduct  of 
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all  types  against  the  463  children,  which  means  that  they  are  charged 
with  more  than  enough  to  allow  two  forms  to  each  child. 


Age  Frequency  by  Certain  Types  of  Misconduct 

A check  up  was  made  to  ascertain  the  prevailing  age  of  children 
showing  certain  forms  of  misconduct.  The  age  of  greatest  frequency 
for  truants  is  15  with  14  and  13  taking  second  and  third  place  respect- 
ively. The  incorrigibles  are  fairly  well  distributed  from  9 to  15  with 
11  and  14  in  a tie  for  first  place  in  age  frequency.  In  sex  offenses,  14 
is  the  age  of  greatest  frequency.  Fourteen  is  the  modal  year  for  steal- 
ing, while  9 is  the  leading  age  for  the  fighters.  Eight,  9 and  10  also 
stand  out  as  years  of  high  frequency  for  fighters.  Only  these  five  forms 
of  anti-social  behavior  are  mentioned  in  this  connection  because  they 
represent  the  largest  numbers  of  cases  in  the  study. 

Race  Distribution 


The  study  reveals  no  evidence  of  race  conflict  in  Allentown.  The 
sex  and  racial  distribution  of  the  children  will  be  seen  in  Table  2.  The 
number  of  colored  children  is  in  about  the  same  ratio  to  the  whole 
group  as  the  count  of  negroes  in  the  city  population  bears  to  the  whole. 
As  noted  in  section  I,  part  one  of  this  report,  negroes  made  up  only 
three  tenths  of  one  per  cent  of  the  whole  population.  Negroes  for  some 
reason  have  not  been  attracted  to  this  city.  Perhaps  it  is  due  in  part  to 
lack  of  employment  offered  in  domestic  service. 


Religion  of  Children  in  the  Study 

So  far  as  the  study  shows,  the  religion  of  the  family  does  not 
enter  as  a cause  of  strained  relationships.  Table  3 which  deals  with 
the  religion  of  the  children  of  the  study  and  their  families  needs  but 
little  if  any  comment.  There  seems  to  be  but  little  division  in  the 
families  on  the  question  of  religious  preference.  Among  the  foreign- 
born  parents  were  found  a large  number  coming  from  eastern  Europe 
and  Southwest  Asia,  hence  in  the  group  headed  “All  other”  in  the  table 
are  included  Greek  Catholics. 

Perhaps  the  only  thing  about  the  material  in  the  table  which  runs 
counter  to  what  might  have  been  expected  is  the  fact  that  21.6  per  cent 
of  the  children  in  the  study  come  from  Roman  Catholic  families.  Since 
only  pupils  enrolled  in  the  public  schools  were  included  in  the  list 
of  cases,  so  many  Catholic  children  were  not  expected.  Perhaps  the  lack 
of  compulsory  attendance  in  the  parochial  school  system  results  in  a 
higher  percentage  of  problem  and  delinquent  Catholic  children  being 
thrust  into  the  public  schools.  The  parochial  schools  are  not  obliged  to 
take  in  the  delinquents,  neither  does  the  attendance  officer  dictate  where 
the  child  shall  attend  school.  It  is  merely  the  business  of  the  depart- 
ment of  compulsory  education  to  see  that  all  children  within  certain 
age  limits  attend  school  somewhere. 

Distribution  of  Children  in  City  by  Schools  and  Wards 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  schools  attended  by  the  children  of 
the  study  and  the  number  of  cases  coming  from  each  school  and  ward: 
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DISTRIBUTION  BY  SCHOOLS 


School 

No.  Cases 

School 

No.  Cases 

Allen 

8 

McKinley  . 

9 

Central  Junior  High.... 

35 

Mosser  . . . 

23 

Franklin  .... 

24 

Muhlenberg 

15 

Garber  Horn 

27 

Raub  ..... 

5 

Garfield 

16 

Ritter 

13 

Harris  on- Morton  ....... 

41 

Roosevelt  . 

37 

Herbst 

13 

Sheridan  . . 

64 

High  School 

2 

Stevens  . . . 

14 

Jackson  . . . . 

11 

Washington 

24 

Jefferson  .. . . 

47 

Wolfe  .... 

4 

Livingston  . . 

24 

School  unknown  . . 

7 

Total  . . . 

463 

DISTRIBUTION 

BY  WARDS 

- 

Ward 

No.  Cases 

Ward 

No. 

Cases 

1 

34 

10  ...... 

54 

2 

....  44 

11  

32 

3 

....  26 

12  

43 

4 

....  6 

13  

1 

5 

3 

14  ...... 

28 

6 

....  62 

15  

14 

7 

....  4 

16  

36 

8 

....  63 

17  

12 

9 

11 

Total  . . . 

463 

The  accompanying  map  shows  the  distribution  of 

the  463  children 

by  city  wards. 

Those  who 
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distribution  of 
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will  appreciate  the  significance  of 

this  map  in  showing  the 

sections 

which  are 

turning 

out 

the  larger 

numbers  of  behavior  and  delinquency  problems.  In  one  or  two  cases 
the  size  of  the  ward  has  something  to  do  with  the  large  number  of 
problem  children  credited  to  them,  but  for  the  most  part  the  wards  and 
the  schools  with  the  larger  representations  in  the  study  list  are  those  in 
the  oldest  sections  of  the  city  where  housing  conditions  are  poorest 
and  where  a high  percentage  of  the  foreign  population  is  found. 

Where  the  Children  Misbehave 

Table  6 shows  where  the  misconduct  with  which  the  children  are 
charged  occurs..  Since  the  study  deals  primarily  with  school  problems 
and  only  with  public  school  pupils,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  in  a 
large  majority  of  cases  the  trouble  would  be  in  school.  In  64  cases, 
however,  or  one  out  of  seven,  the  behavior  problem  was  presented  to 
people  outside  of  school  administration,  either  at  home  or  on  the  street. 
The  group  as  a whole  divide  their  troublesome  behavior  with  the  home, 
the  neighborhood  and  the  school  as  follows:  At  home  18  (4  percent),  in 
the  neighborhood  46  (10  percent),  and  at  school  399  (86  percent).  It 
is  quite  reasonable  to  assume,  however,  that  not  all  of  the  399  reported 
only  as  school  problems  are  alwa}^s  on  good  behavior  out  of  school. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  children  checked  as  problems  at  home  or  on  the 
street  represent  potential  if  not  actual  school  problems.  It  will  be  re- 
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membered  that  some  of  those  who  are  counted  as  problems  elsewhere 
than  in  school  were  reported  by  school  authorities  and  some  by  outside 
social  agencies. 

One  of  the  most  striking  facts  revealed  in  this  table  is  the  pro- 
portionate distribution  of  the  trouble  presented  by  the  boys  to  the  home, 
street  and  school  respectively,  as  compared  to  that  of  the  girls.  Of 
course,  the  relatively  small  number  of  girls  in  the  study  discounts  the 
statistical  value  of  figures  concerning  them,  but  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  a much  smaller  proportion  of  the  girls  give  trouble  in  school 
and  a corresponding  larger  percentage  of  them  misbehave  at  home  and 
elsewhere.  One  out  of  five  of  the  girls  and  one  out  of  nine  of  the  boys 
present  their  behavior  problems  outside  of  school.  The  girls  known  as 
problem  cases  outside  of  school  are  divided  about  evenly  between  the 
home  and  the  street,  while  only  about  one  out  of  every  six  of  the  same 
corresponding  group  for  boys  is  checked  for  bad  conduct  at  home. 

A more  careful  study  of  this  table  reveals  a tendency  for  the 
problem  boys  to  come  from  the  smaller  family  groups  and  the  girls 
from  the  larger  families.  Almost  half  of  the  boys  came  from  families 
of  one  to  four  children,  while  59  per  cent  of  the  girls  came  from 
families  of  five  or  more  children.  This,  together  with  other  findings, 
such  as  the  relative  size  of  the  families  and  intelligence  quotients  for 
the  boys  and  girls,  seems  to  indicate  that  home  conditions  must  become 
a little  worse  for  girls  than  for  the  boys  before  they  develop  into  be- 
havior problems. 

Where  Children  of  the  Study  Spend  Their  Leisure  Time 

In  a great  many  cases  the  parents  know  neither  why  nor  what  play 
and  workshop  equipment  should  be  provided  to  enable  their  children  to 
entertain  themselves  and  employ  their  leisure  time  happily  and  profitably 
at  home.  Nor  are  they  in  position  to  furnish  such  things  if  they  knew 
what  would  be  suited  to  their  children’s  needs.  As  a consequence  of  this 
lack  of  knowledge  and  ability  on  the  part  of  the  parents,  about  two 
out  of  three  of  the  children  of  this  study  spend  their  leisure  time  away 
from  home.  Table  9 shows  where  the  children  spend  their  leisure  time 
in  correlation  to  the  types  of  conduct  with  which  they  are  charged. 
For  example,  about  one  in  ten  of  the  boys  was  charged  with  stealing 
and  nearly  half  of  those  so  charged  were  found  to  spend  their  “off 
hours”  on  the  street.  As  a matter  of  fact,  only  three  were  reported 
as  spending  their  spare  time  at  home.  Of  the  109  incorrigible  boys  only 
26  stay  at  home,  and  of  the  74  fighters  only  20  spend  leisure  time  at 
home.  Considering  all  of  the  problem  cases,  the  leisure  time  of  35 
per  cent  is  spent  at  home,  33  per  cent  on  the  streets,  21  per  cent  on 
vacant  lots,  and  11  per  cent  elsewhere.  Some  of  those  spending  their 
leisure  time  “elsewhere”  are  checked  as  frequenters  of  the  movies,  pool 
rooms,  dance  halls,  playgrounds,  public  library  and  church.  (See  Chart 
3). 

When  parents  either  cannot  or  will  not  provide  facilities  for  whole- 
some recreation  and  leisure  time  activities  of  children,  it  then  becomes 
a community  responsibility.  When  the  community  assumes  this  sort  of 
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obligation,  it  is  not  only  providing  better  opportunities  for  the  con- 
tentment and  happiness  of  youth  but  it  is  investing  in  a form  of  in- 
surance against  delinquency  and  crime  with  all  the  destruction  and 
expense  that  follow  in  their  wake. 

The  healthy  child  will  not  and  the  unhealthy  often  cannot  remain 
inactive  either  in  mind  or  body.  Herein  lies  a challenge  to  any  com- 


Chart  3 Where  Leisure  Time  is  Spent 
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munity  for  special  action  on  behalf  of  its  socially  handicapped  children. 
Those  who  are  left  to  roam  far  and  wide  in  search  of  recreation  are  more 
liable  to  become  a menace  to  community  welfare  than  they  are  to  de- 
velop into  social  assets. 

Chronological  Ages  and  Intelligence  Quotients 

To  correlate  the  intelligence  quotients  (I.Q.’s)  with  the  chronolog- 
ical ages  is,  of  course,  equivalent  to  comparing  the  mental  and  the  chron- 
ological ages.  The  matter  of  chief  concern  is  to  determine,  if  possible, 
the  cause  of  the  retardation  of  children  found  in  the  low  I.Q.  groups. 
If  a child  begins  his  career  under  the  handicap  of  a hereditary  mental 
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deficiency  it  would  be  reasonable  to  expect  to  find  him  classed  with  the 
corresponding  retarded  group  as  he  advances  in  years  or  as  long  as 
he  remains  classed  with  normal  children,  and  receives  no  special  at- 
tention. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  a child  is  found  retarded  in  early  life  be- 
cause of  faulty  environment  alone  it  would  not  necessarily  follow  that 
the  same  relative  degree  of  retardation  would  exist  through  all  of  his 
school  years.  Superior  native  capacity  or  unplanned  change  of  envir- 
onment may  enable  such  retardation  to  be  overcome. 

Tables  13,  14,  15,  and  16  present  the  status  of  the  problem  children 
studied  with  respect  to  chronological  age,  I.Q.  grades  skipped  and  grades 
repeated.  In  Table  13  may  be  seen  the  correlation  of  the  chronological 
age  with  the  I.Q.  With  both  boys  and  girls  the  trend  is  for  the  I.Q.’s 
to  get  lower  as  the  ages  increase.  For  instance,  in  the  90  to  99  I.Q. 
class  for  the  boys  the  largest  number  of  cases  is  found  in  the  9 year 
old  group;  in  the  80  to  89  I.  Q.  class  the  age  mode  is  10  years;  for 
70  to  79  the  age  groups  of  11,  12  and  14  show  the  largest  number  of 
cases;  for  60  to  69  the  age  mode  is  14;  and  in  the  50  to  59  I.Q.  class 
the  modal  age  is  found  in  the  15  year  old  group. 

Combining  the  two  divisions  of  Table  13  and  then  condensing,  it 
is  found  that  about  one  out  of  every  five  of  the  problem  children 
studied  and  given  tests  showed  an  I.Q.  under  70,  two-thirds  of  them  fell 
within  the  limits  of  70  and  99,  and  one  in  every  seven  was  found  to 
have  an  I.Q.  of  100  or  over. 

To  check  against  these  figures  for  the  study  group  the  results  of 
mental  tests  given  within  the  last  twelve  months  to  more  than  a 
thousand  non-problem  children  in  elementary  and  junior  high  schools 
were  taken.  In  order  to  make  the  comparison  more  valid,  however,  only 
those  above  first  grade  were  taken  by  whole  class  groups,  exclusive  of 
all  who  had  been  reported  for  the  special  study  or  selected  for  an  un- 
graded class  assignment.  In  this  way  the  control  group  was  reduced 
to  approximately  500  children  with  an  average  chronological  age  of 
twelve  years  and  four  months.  The  modal  or  most  frequent  I.Q.  in 
this  group  of  non-problem  children  coming  from  all  over  the  city  was 
95  to  100.  This  accords  quite  well  with  the  reports  of  273  teachers 
on  the  number  of  pupils  mentally  under  par  in  their  classes.  These 
teachers  reported  599  pupils  mentally  deficient  out  of  a total  of  approx- 
imately 10,000  for  whom  they  are  responsible.  This  indicates  that  about 
6 per  cent  of  the  public  school  pupils  in  Allentown  are  mentally  below 
normal.  Furthermore,  all  the  information  tends  to  show  that  a majority 
of  the  behavior  problems  come  from  the  subnormal  group,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that,  for  the  boys  in  particular  the  tendency  is  for  the 
delinquents  to  come  from  the  lower  brackets  of  retardation. 

Grades  Skipped 

Not  many  of  the  survey  boys  and  girls  have  been  able  to  escape  any 
work  by  skipping  grades.  Only  6 boys  and  no  girls  have  skipped  grades 
to  their  credit,  and  the  best  they  could  do  was  to  get  one  grade  each 
although  in  this  group  were  boys  with  I.Q.  ranging  from  100  to  120+. 
(See  Table  14) . 
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Grades  Repeated 


In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  mode  or  most  frequent  I.Q.  for  the 
problem  girls  seems  to  place  them  in  a lower  intelligence  bracket  than 
that  indicated  for  the  boys,  they  have  managed  to  repeat  relatively  fewer 
grades  than  their  brothers  in  delinquency  (see  Table  15) . One  striking 
contrast  noted  between  the  boys  and  girls  is  in  the  fact  that  the  distinct 
and  easily  detected  mode  for  the  boys  who  repeated  grades  is  in  the 
class  retarded  from  3 to  3%  years,  while  the  girls  who  repeated  grades 
are  fairly  evenly  distributed  down  through  all  the  retardation  classes 
with  the  greatest  frequency  occurring  in  the  class  retarded  2 to  2V2 
years.  (See  Chart  4). 

Chart  4 Grades  Repeated 


Retardation  and  Delinquency 

In  respect  to  delinquency  and  retardation  there  is  also  a marked 
difference  in  the  distribution  of  boys  and  girls  (see  Table  16).  There 
is  a distinct  tendency  for  the  boys  charged  with  the  more  serious  and 
prevailing  types  of  anti-social  conduct  to  appear  more  frequently  in 
the  less  retarded  classes.  The  girls  on  the  whole,  however,  show  up 
with  about  the  same  number  in  a majority  of  the  retardation  classes. 
The  most  noticeable  exception  with  the  boys  is  in  cases  of  stealing. 
The  boys  charged  with  stealing  appear  fairly  well  distributed  down 
through  the  several  classes  of  retardation.  While  there  are  not  enough 
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girl  stealers  to  justify  comparison  here  they  show  a noticeable  variation 
from  type  to  type.  For  instance,  the  girl  truants  and  sex  offenders  tend 
to  show  up  in  the  higher  retardation  groups  while  the  incorrigibles  and 
fighters  are  among  those  less  retarded  along  with  the  boys  similarly 
charged. 

School  retardation  along  with  misconduct  may  be  the  result  of  poor 
heritage,  biological  or  social,  either  or  both.  It  may  appear  as  a causal 
factor  in  certain  types  of  conduct  such  as  truancy  and  dishonesty.  Any- 
thing that  contributes  to  the  embarrassment  of  a child  and  thus  intensi- 
fies mental  strain  may  be  counted  as  a causal  factor  in  the  production 
of  the  behavior  problem  presented. 

The  Intelligence  Quotient  and  School  Standing 

It  may  go  without  saying  that  the  intelligence  quotient  should  not 
be  the  final  rule  or  basis  of  judgment  in  placing  an  individual  in  any 
category.  Its  calculation  is  subject  to  too  many  variable  factors.  By 
and  large,  however,  it  may  serve  as  an  index  to  a person’s  general 
mental  ability  and  achievement.  For  the  children  of  this  study  the 
I.Q.  and  the  school  standing  have  been  arrived  at  quite  independently 
and  then  correlated.  Not  all  the  children  were  subjected  to  the  special 
mental  tests  for  reasons  previously  stated  but  only  a relatively  small 
number  escaped.  Table  11  gives  the  correlation  of  the  class  rating  with 
the  I.Q.  The  modal  I.Q.  for  the  boys  is  80  to  89  and  70  to  79  for  the 
girls.  In  spite  of  some  glaring  inconsistencies,  the  two  measurements 
run  close  together  for  the  whole  group.  (See  Chart  5). 

Chart  5 Intelligence  Quotient — Boys  and  Girls 
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The  fact  that  boys  with  100  to  120  I.Q.  are  rated  as  “poor"  in 
school  may  be  accounted  for  by  lack  of  school  interest,  or  otherwise, 
but  how  one  with  an  I.Q.  of  less  than  60  can  get  himself  rated  as  “good” 
is  more  difficult  to  explain.  The  difference  is  not  great  but  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  girls  have  a little  lower  I.Q.  than  the  boys,  relatively 
fewer  of  them  are  rated  as  “poor"  in  school.  Perhaps  the  boys  are  held 
a little  more  rigidly  to  account. 

Position  in  Birth  Line  of  Children  in  the  Study 

Much  has  been  written  and  spoken  on  the  question  of  the  delinquent 
child’s  position  in  the  birth  line.  The  child  who  never  had  a brother 
or  sister,  the  well  known  “only  child"  is  often  the  victim  of  too  much 
attention  at  home.  Then,  when  the  outside  world  refuses  to  get  excited 
over  him  and  denies  him  the  attention  he  is  wont  to  receive  while  he 
pursues  a normal  course  of  behavior,  he  may  resort  to  anti-social  con- 
duct by  way  of  demanding  it.  The  first  born  in  the  family  is  sometimes 
equally  unfortunate  in  respect  to  undue  attention  until  other  children 
are  born  and  the  novelty  of  “the  baby"  has  faded  somewhat.  When 
attention  has  to  be  divided,  the  first  born  may  become  jealous  and  feel 
that  he  must  fight  to  regain  his  place  in  the  sun.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  first  born  may  never  lose  his  high  position  and  continue  to  be  the 
recipient  of  the  tribute  usually  paid  “first  love".  In  such  event  the 
second  born  and  even  others  may  have  grounds  for  jealousy  and  trouble 
making.  Then  comes  the  last  child  of  the  family  who  may  be  “spoiled" 
by  everybody  refusing  to  permit  him  to  completely  grow  up.  Table  7 
presents  the  status  of  the  children  of  this  study  relative  to  their  birth 
lines.  In  40  cases  the  study  child  is  an  “only  child",  without  brother  or 
sister;  87  other  children  of  the  study  stand  first  in  the  birth-line;  102 
hold  second  place;  and  up  to  the  time  of  the  study,  exclusive  of  the 
“only  child"  group,  75  of  the  children  held  last  position  in  the  birth  line. 

Since  many  of  these  are  yet  comparatively  young  families,  it  is 
reasonable  to  expect  that  some  of  this  75  will  not  always  occupy  the  posi- 
tion of  the  “last  born".  This  is  a fact  well  worth  considering  in  antici- 
pating future  problems  from  the  same  families  which  have  produced  the 
ones  now  under  consideration.  There  are  not  only  1,518  children  in 
these  families  younger  than  the  present  problem  group,  but  without 
doubt  others  will  follow. 

Certainly  the  figures  for  the  first  and  second  positions,  even  when 
properly  discounted  by  the  fact  that  the  children  in  these  positions  are 
older  and  nearer  the  age  for  delinquency,  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
there  is  a higher  probability  of  delinquent  behavior  from  children  oc- 
cupying these  positions  in  the  birth  line.  The  same  precaution  must  be 
observed  here  that  is  necessary  in  connection  with  any  given  situation, 
namely,  that  too  much  importance  be  not  attached  to  it  as  a causal  factor 
in  producing  behavior  problems.  The  position  in  the  birth  line  may 
and  doubtless  does  enter  as  a contributory  factor  in  certain  cases,  but 
it  may  be  asserted  with  equal  confidence  that  it  is  rarely,  if  ever,  found 
to  be  the  sole  cause  of  a child’s  misconduct.  More  often,  perhaps  it 
appears  merely  as  one  of  a combination  of  conditions  that  serve  to 
keep  the  child  unhappy  and  under  a strain. 
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B.  HOME  AND  FAMILY  SITUATIONS 

f4 

Home  Owners  and  Renters  Represented  in  the  Study 

One  of  the  most  stabilizing  forces  that  enters  into  family  life  both 
from  the  standpoint  of  mobility  and  in  regard  to  social  contentment  is 
that  of  home  ownership.  Table  4 presents  one  of  the  surprises  of  the 
whole  study.  This  table  covers  the  home  tenure  of  the  families  repre- 
sented by  the  study  children.  It  is  regrettable  that  statistics  of  the 
1930  Federal  Census  enumeration  covering  this  are  not  available  as  this 
report  goes  to  press,  but  according  to  the  Fourteenth  Census  Report, 

42  per  cent  of  the  homes  in  Allentown  were  owned  by  their  occupants. 
That  is  also  the  percentage  of  home  ownership  among  the  families  repre- 

Chart  6 Tenure  of  the  Home 
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sented  in  this  study;  at  least,  that  is  the  proportion  of  families  making 
an  attempt  at  ownership.  In  1920,  about  one  half  of  the  homes  counted 
as  owned  in  the  city  were  under  mortgage.  Doubtless  if  the  era  of 
prosperity  coming  after  1920  had  continued  to  date  the  percentage  of 
ownership  would  be  higher  and  rate  of  encumbrance  lower,  but  perhaps 
the  figures  for  the  present  time  if  fully  known  would  not  differ  widely 
from  those  of  1920. 

It  will  be  observed  that  a higher  percentage  of  the  renters  keep 
boarders  than  of  the  home  owning  families.  One  family  in  nine  of  the 
renting  group  keeps  boarders  while  the  rate  for  the  ownership  group  is 
one  in  thirteen.  As  might  be  expected,  a decline  in  home  ownership  is 
noted  with  the  increase  in  the  size  of  the  family.  The  mode  for  home 
ownership  is  near  the  family  of  four  children,  while  for  the  renters 
it  is  drawn  up  to  about  the  family  of  five  children.  (See  Chart  6). 

Space  Occupied  by  Family  Groups  Represented  in  the  Study 

From  Table  5 alone,  an  opinion  might  be  formed  that  no  serious 
housing  condition  entered  into  the  problems  of  delinquency  in  Allentown, 
and  as  a matter  of  fact  the  housing  situation  there  is  not  so  acute  as 
in  many  urban  communities  of  its  size,  and  nothing  comparable  to 
conditions  in  many  larger  cities.  As  indicated  in  the  table  referred 
to,  over-crowding  is  not  serious.  The  girls  seem  to  emerge  as  problems 
from  a little  more  crowded  quarters  than  the  boys.  The  mode  for  the 
number  of  rooms  occupied  by  the  family  of  both  boys  and  girls  is  six, 
but  the  mode  for  the  number  of  children  in  the  boys’  families  is  four, 
while  it  is  five  for  the  girls. 

In  considering  the  housing  conditions,  it  is  well  to  remember  the 
sections  of  the  city  in  which  most  of  the  children  live.  The  oldest  resi- 
dential areas  where  the  dwellings  are  most  deficient  in  sanitary  con- 
veniences and  more  in  need  of  repairs  are  the  sections  turning  out  the 
largest  number  of  delinquents.  The  rents  paid  indicate  the  type  of 
homes  occupied  when  the  rental  standards  for  the  city  are  known.  Rents 
generally  in  Allentown  are  not  excessively  high.  Compared  with  some 
other  cities  they  are  quite  moderate,  but  when  a family  pays  only  $20 
to  $30  for  a six-room  house  anywhere,  it  naturally  follows  that  the  con- 
veniences, location  and  condition  are  far  from  ideal.  The  average  rent 
paid  by  the  families  represented  in  the  study  was  $25.00  per  month. 

Occupations  of  the  Fathers 

In  order  to  arrive  at  a sound  conclusion  relative  to  the  economic 
status  of  the  families  furnishing  the  children  for  the  study,  inquiry 
was  made  into  home  ownership,  rents  paid,  weekly  family  income  and 
occupation  of  the  father  and  the  mother.  Almost  90  different  occupa- 
tions are  listed  for  the  fathers  and  if  some  of  the  classifications  were 
more  fully  analyzed  and  defined  the  number  would  doubtless  be  much 
larger.  For  example,  28  fathers  were  listed  as  mechanics  and  it  is  a well 
known  fact  that  there  are  many  different  types  and  grades  of  mechanics. 
As  might  have  been  anticipated,  a majority  of  the  children  come  from 
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families  found  in  the  low  income  group.  Even  a casual  glance  at  the 
occupation  listings  below  is  sufficient  to  see  that  a considerable  number 
who  are  classified  other  than  “laborer”  may  be  expected  to  have  an 
income  as  low  as  the  average  laborer.  Take  the  four  ashmen,  the  seven 
junk  workers,  the  ten  silk  mill  workers  and  fourteen  truck  drivers  as 
cases  in  point.  Then,  too,  such  designations  as  “railroader”,  “furniture 
factory  worker”,  “silk  mill  worker”,  “steel  worker”,  give  ground  for 
conjecture  as  to  family  income.  One  hundred  and  ten  fathers  are  listed 
as  laborers  and  the  occupation  checked  for  about  that  many  more  would 
seem  to  indicate  an  income  comparable  to  that  of  the  laborer,  thus  mak-  i 
ing  the  prediction  safe  that  approximately  one  half  of  the  children  of 
the  study  came  from  families  with  a laborer’s  income.  The  occupations 
of  the  fathers  of  the  children  in  the  study  are  grouped  according  to  the 
number  of  fathers  in  each  occupation  as  follows: 

One:  Accountant,  alderman,  auto  mechanic,  auto  painter,  beer  ma- 
ker, bill  poster,  blacksmith,  bookkeeper,  bottler,  brakeman,  caretaker, 
chauffeur,  chef,  collector,  craneman,  dairyman,  decorator,  draftsman, 
finance  secretary,  foreman,  gatekeeper,  grinder,  iceman,  knitter,  linotyper,  j 
mail  carrier,  milkman,  organist,  paint  mixer,  paper  hanger,  policeman, 
polisher,  porter,  railroad  fireman,  ribbon  finisher,  roofing  worker,  wel- 
fare  worker,  shirt  factory  worker,  sign  painter,  sprayer,  tax  collector,  j( 
teacher,  teamster,  telegrapher,  time  clerk,  tinsmith,  upholsterer,  window- 
cleaner— (48). 
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Two:  Barbers,  boiler  makers,  engineers,  factory  superintendents,  P1 
hucksters,  iron  workers,  janitors,  loom  fixers,  miners,  railroad  conduct- 
ors, railroad  engineers,  twisters,  waiters — (26). 


Three:  Bakers,  cigar  makers,  dyers,  plasterers,  silk  weavers,  watch- 
men— (18) . 

Four:  Ashmen,  business  men,  electricians,  plumbers,  printers,  shoe- 
makers, silkmill  workers — (28). 


Five  and  over: 

Peddlers  5 

Clerks  6 

Bricklayers,  butchers,  furniture 
factory  workers,  motormen . 7 

Carpenters,  painters  9 

Steel  mill  workers  10 

Railroaders,  salesmen  11 


Truck  drivers  

Fathers,  dead,  deserted  or  in- 
sane   

Occupation  unknown  

Storekeepers  

Mechanics  

Laborers  


71 

15 

17 

28 

110 
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Children  and  Families  Receiving  Material  Aid 


It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  study  group  and  their  families  with 
the  whole  school  population  on  the  basis  of  material  aid  received  between 
the  opening  of  school  in  the  fall  of  1930  and  February  20,  1931.  The 
following  is  an  analysis  of  those  receiving  aid:  (1)  of  the  whole  school 
population,  which  of  course  includes  the  problem  children  and  their  fam- 
ilies, and  (2)  a separate  analysis  of  the  survey  cases. 
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Total  Children  in  School  who  have 
received  Aid 


Food  from  school  578 

Clothing  from  school  . T 468 

Food  from  other  agency  500 

Clothing  from  other  agency 428 


Total  number  of  families  represented  (no  duplicate)  682  (about 

10%). 

“Survey”  Children  who  have  received  Aid 


Food  from  school 52 

Clothing  from  school  77 

Food  from  other  agency  89 

Clothing  from  other  agency 78 


Total  number  of  families  represented  (no  duplicates)  106  (about 
25%). 

From  the  above  figures  it  is  evident  that  a much  larger  proportion 
of  the  children  in  the  study  and  their  families  are  under  more  serious 
economic  strain  than  found  throughout  the  whole  school  population.  This 
again  indicates  that  the  circumstances  in  which  the  child  is  placed  have 
some  contributory  influence  on  the  construction  of  the  behavior  pattern 
presented. 

“Broken  Homes” 

A home  has  been  considered  “broken”  when  for  any  reason  one  or 
both  parents  have  been  found  absent  or  incapacitated  through  death, 
desertion,  separation  or  insanity,  so  that  the  children  have  been  deprived 
of  their  guiding  influence.  From  these  causes  alone  it  was  found  that  146, 
or  one  out  of  three  of  the  homes  represented  in  the  study  was  “broken.” 
If  cases  in  which  a parent  was  found  to  be  feeble-minded,  alcoholic, 
chronically  ill  or  an  invalid,  were  added  to  the  list,  the  ratio  of  “broken 
homes”  would  run  even  higher. 

To  check  against  these  figures  on  the  “broken  home”  as  a causal 
factor  in  child  delinquency,  a much  larger  group  of  non-problem  chil- 
dren was  taken  and  inquiry  made  into  the  marital  status  of  their  par- 
ents. To  be  sure  of  a fair  camparison,  special  attention  was  given  to  the 
selection  of  what  might  be  called  the  control  group  of  children.  In  sev- 
eral of  the  same  schools  that  had  furnished  the  largest  lists  of  problem 
cases  for  the  study  whole  classes  were  taken,  exclusive  of  any  children 
whose  names  were  on  the  lists  of  the  problem  cases.  Care  was  taken  to 
select  classes  made  up  of  children  from  the  same  neighborhoods  and  the 
same  general  social  levels  that  had  supplied  the  cases  for  the  study  group. 
In  the  group  selected  in  this  manner  there  were  575  children,  112  more 
than  are  in  the  problem  group.  It  was  found  that  one  out  of  four  repre- 
sented a “broken  home”  as  compared  to  one  out  of  three  in  the  problem 
group.  These  figures  simply  serve  to  further  emphasize  the  importance 
of  the  home  situation  and  parental  guidance.  Along  with  the  “broken 
home”  where  certain  parental  influences  are  lacking,  the  homes  should  be 
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kept  in  mind  where  the  influence  of  one  or  both  parents  is  of  a positively 
destructive  character  in  the  shaping  of  wholesome  personality  in  child- 
hood. There  are  homes  represented  in  this  survey  where  the  behavior  of 
the  parents  is  such  as  to  make  them  unfit  for  the  training  of  future 
citizens  of  a well  ordered  community. 

Table  17  shows  the  frequencies  of  children  from  “broken  homes’' 
according  to  several  of  the  dominant  types  of  misconduct.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  a much  higher  percentage  of  the  girls  come  from  “broken 
homes”  than  boys:  43  per  cent  of  the  girls  and  28  per  cent  of  the  boys 
in  the  study.  Only  14  per  cent  of  the  children  were  truants  but  45  per 
cent  of  the  truants  came  from  “broken  homes.”  As  for  the  girls,  two- 
thirds  of  the  truants,  one-half  of  the  incorrigibles,  one-half  of  the  fight- 
ers and  more  than  one-third  of  the  sex  offenders  came  from  disrupted 
homes. 


Children  from  Homes  of  Foreign-Born  Parentage,  “Broken  Homes”, 
and  Homes  with  Unsatisfactory  Conditions 

In  Table  18  is  shown  the  distribution  of  the  cases  charged  with  the 
five  leading  types  of  anti-social  conduct  in  correlation  with  home  condi- 
tions. In  compiling  the  material  for  this  table  only  the  cases  were  taken 

Chart  7 Conduct  Problems  of  Children  from  "'Broken  Homes,  ” 
from  Homes  of  Foreign-born,  and  Homes  with  Unsatis- 
factory Home  Conditions 
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The  shaded  portion  indicates  children 
Frorr\  Good.  Horn.eS 

where  a particular  type  of  conduct  was  checked  as  the  chief  cause  of 
offense.  On  the  schedule  card  provision  was  made  for  checking  numer- 
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ous  items  that  may  go  to  make  up  “unsatisfactory  home  conditions”. 
Such  items  as  the  absence  of  a parent  in  jail  or  mental  hospital,  chronic 
sickness  or  invalidism,  mother  working  out,  father  working  at  night, 
immorality,  family  discord,  neglect  or  abuse  of  children  were  checked 
in  this  connection.  A home  was  counted  “broken”  for  purposes  of  this 
analysis  only  where  one  or  both  of  the  parents  were  dead,  where  one  or 
both  had  deserted,  where  the  parents  were  separated,  or  one  or  both  in- 
sane. The  home  with  foreign-born  parents  is  included  in  the  unsatis- 
factory group  for  several  reasons.  Almost  invariably  they  were  found 
to  be  in  the  class  with  low  incomes  and  large  families.  Added  to  this 
with  apparently  equal  consistency,  the  language  handicap  was  found  to 
exist  with  one  or  both  parents. 

With  these  specifications  in  mind  the  importance  of  the  home  is  em- 
phasized by  the  fact  that  81  per  cent  of  the  problem  children  came  from 
“broken”  or  unsatisfactory  homes.  As  for  the  other  19  per  cent,  it  is 
only  fair  to  say  that  in  some  of  these  homes  there  may  be  undiscovered 
situations  detrimental  to  child  welfare.  For  instance,  there  are  many 
ways  of  neglecting  children.  Only  five  boys  and  no  girls  from  homes 
checked  as  satisfactory  were  charged  with  truancy  as  their  chief  offense. 
Not  one  child  charged  with  sex-misconduct  came  from  a good  home.  Only 
one  boy  and  one  girl  charged  with  stealing  came  from  so-called  satis- 
factory or  good  homes.  More  than  one-fourth  of  the  fighters  and  one 
out  of  five  of  the  incorrigibles  came  from  the  better  homes.  One  out  of 
four  of  “all  others”  including  the  runaways,  cheaters,  destroyers,  smok- 
ers, gamblers,  etc.,  came  from  the  better  grade  of  homes.  (See  Chart  7). 

Class  Standing  of  Children  of  Foreign-Born  Parents 

In  Table  12  is  shown  the  class  standing  of  the  children  of  foreign- 
born  and  mixed  parentage,  in  correlation  to  the  parents’  use  of  the  Eng- 
lish language.  The  figures  in  connection  with  numerous  individual  items 
in  the  table  are  too  small  to  be  of  much  statistical  value.  A striking 
example  is  found  in  the  comparison  of  the  class  standing  of  the  children 
whose  parents  neither  read  nor  speak  English,  with  those  whose  parents 
both  speak  and  read  our  language.  More  children  of  the  latter  are  ranked 
as  poor  in  class  than  of  the  former.  It  appears  that  more  of  these  children 
are  rated  as  poor  in  scholarship  than  the  combined  number  of  those  rated 
fair  and  good. 

Foreign-Born  Parents  by  Nationality 

With  but  very  few  exceptions  the  foreign-born  parents  were  both 
of  the  same  nationality.  There  were  approximately  275  foreign-born 
parents  represented  in  the  study  by  137  children.  The  nationalities 
furnishing  the  largest  number  of  cases  are  as  follows: 


Nationality  Fathers  Mothers  Total 

Austrian  20  21  41 

Hungarian  12  12  24 

Italian  35  34  69 

Polish  16  12  28 

Syrian  12  10  22 

Ukrainian  14  12  26 
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Several  other  nations  with  small  representation  were  found,  such  as 
Czecho-Slovakia,  Germany,  Greece,  Russia.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  pro- 
portionate representation  of  these  dominant  nationalities  in  the  study, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  cite  the  respective  number  each  counted  among 
the  foreign-born  of  the  city’s  population  in  1920,  assuming  that  that 
proportion  had  not  changed  greatly  in  the  last  ten  years. 

According  to  the  1920  Census  report  the  count  for  nationalities 
having  over  500  was  as  follows:  Austrian  1563,  Czecho-Slovakian  585, 
German  813,  Hungarian  1644,  Italian  988,  Polish  706,  Russian  1,012. 

Unsatisfactory  Home  Conditions 

In  order  to  convey  a more  definite  idea  of  what  is  meant  by  unsatis- 
factory home  conditions  in  connection  with  “broken  homes”  and  foreign 
homes  or  homes  with  foreign-born  parentage,  in  Table  18,  the  risk  of 
tiring  the  reader  with  too  many  details  is  taken  by  reciting  some  of  the 
conditions  found  in  homes  other  than  those  definitely  “broken.”  Using 
the  child  as  the  unit  and  deducting  those  who  came  from  “broken  homes” 
about  300  other  homes  were  represented  and  it  is  to  this  group  that  the 
following  facts  apply. 

It  was  found  that  out  of  this  group  of  homes,  51  had  other  people 
besides  the  immediate  family  living  with  them;  36  kept  boarders;  40 
had  a weekly  family  income  less  than  $20 ; the  fathers  were  often  unem- 
ployed in  111,  worked  at  night  in  9,  were  ill  in  17,  shiftless  in  16,  alco- 
holic in  2,  in  jail  in  1,  and  feeble-minded  in  1;  the  mothers  were  ill  in  27, 
immoral  in  17,  feeble-minded  in  6,  gainfully  employed  in  20  and  alcoholic 
in  two.  In  68  cases  the  home  was  found  dirty,  in  51  poor  food  was  pro- 
vided, in  49  insufficient  food  was  provided,  in  10  the  parents  were  known 
to  be  uncongenial,  in  36  the  children  were  neglected,  in  23  they  were 
abused,  and  in  104  the  discipline  was  unsatisfactory. 

There  is,  of  course,  more  or  less  overlapping  in  some  of  these  items, 
but  the  variety  of  conditions  described  and  the  number  of  cases  cited 
are  sufficient  to  indicate  a wide  spread  deficiency  in  home  and  family 
life.  From  these  facts,  together  with  those  given  elsewhere  and  an  in- 
numerable array  of  details  in  non-tabular  form  concerning  individual 
cases,  one  gets  a very  definite  impression  that  from  the  standpoint  of 
wholesome  child  guidance  the  word  “Unsatisfactory”  might  well  be  writ- 
ten over  the  front  entrance  to  a very  large  majority  of  the  homes  repre- 
sented in  this  study. 

By  way  of  illustrating  peculiar  findings  relative  to  individual  cases, 
all  of  which  could  not  be  given,  the  following  are  quoted  just  as  they 
appear  on  the  case  cards:  “Boy  (a  fighter)  is  much  teased  by  adults  with 
whom  he  lives”.  “Father  a suicide”.  “Mother  tried  to  keep  girl  (15)  out 
of  school  by  saying  she  was  pregnant”.  “Home  discipline  unsatisfactory”. 
“Parents  are  believers  in  freedom  for  children”.  “Step-mother  cruel — re- 
ported to  humane  officers  by  neighbors”.  “Ten  year  old  boy  (stealing)  — 
parents  do  not  object  when  boy  steals  and  brings  home  stolen  articles.” 

Other  People  Living  in  the  Home 

The  presence  of  other  people  in  the  home  besides  the  parents  and 
children  invariably  adds  more  or  less  complication  to  the  problems  of 
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discipline.  It  matters  not  who  the  extra  persons  may  be  or  how  much 
sympathetic  interests  they  may  have  in  the  affairs  of  child  guidance, 
things  cannot  be  carried  on  as  they  should  be  otherwise.  Parents  do 
not  maintain  the  same  attitudes  toward  the  children  and  the  response  of 
the  children  is  never  what  it  would  be  in  the  absence  of  outsiders,  even 
though  they  may  be  the  closest  relatives.  This,  of  course,  does  not  mean 
that  there  should  never  be  visitors  in  the  home,  but  comers  and  goers 
would  be  the  kind  most  desirable  from  the  standpoint  of  child  welfare. 

To  say  nothing  of  what  may  be  the  home  and  family  situations  con- 
tributing to  the  development  of  unwholesome  personality  in  the  cases 
where  no  outsiders  are  found  living  with  the  family  group,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  less  than  half  of  the  children  of  this  study  have  had  the  privi- 
lege of  living  alone  with  their  parents  and  brothers  and  sisters  where 
there  are  other  children  in  the  family.  Fifty-three  per  cent  of  these  chil- 
dren have  been  subjected  to  the  influence  of  parties  other  than  members 
of  their  own  immediate  families  in  the  home.  About  one-fourth  of  them 
lived  with  relatives  either  in  their  own  homes  or  in  the  homes  of  the  rela- 
tives. An  equally  large  number  of  cases  show  there  were  other  people  in 
the  homes  who  are  not  related  to  the  family  group.  The  following  is  a 
detailed  analysis  of  the  status  of  the  children  in  regard  to  their  living 
arrangements : 

LIVING  ARRANGEMENTS 

(With  whom  the  children  are  associated  in  the  home:  relatives, 
people  not  relatives,  boarders,  etc.) 


Father  and  mother,  and  other 


children  if  any 219 

Father  and  other  children 9 

Father  and  step-mother,  and  oth- 
er children  if  any 7 

Father  and  relatives  9 

Father  and  other  people  not  rela- 
tives   9 

Mother  and  other  children 22 

Mother  and  step-father,  and  oth- 
er children  if  any 11 

Mother  and  relatives  10 

Mother  and  other  people  not  rela- 
tives   6 

Mother  and  boarders  5 

Parents  and  relatives  61 


Parents  and  other  people  not 


relatives  10 

Parents  and  boarders  13 

Parents,  relatives  and  boarders.  1 

Grandparents  7 

Grandparents  and  relatives  6 

Relatives  8 

Relatives  and  boarders  1 

Another  family,  neither  foster 

nor  adopted  home  2 

Adopted  home  6 

Foster  home  7 

Guardian  by  court  order 6 

In  Institutions  21 

In  Unknown  Status 7 


TOTAL  463 


Children  Led  into  Delinquency  by  Other  People 

The  old  and  valuable  proverb,  “Evil  communications  corrupt  good 
morals,”  is  well  substantiated  in  the  case  of  about  one  out  of  five  of  these 
problem  children.  Table  10  is  an  attempt  to  convey  some  idea  of  how 
other  people  had  contributed  to  the  construction  of  the  behavior  patterns 
under  consideration  in  this  survey.  On  page  39  may  be  seen  how  they 
were  mixed  up  with  other  people  in  their  home  life  or  living  arrange- 
ments. There  it  is  noted  that  in  approximately  one  out  of  every  seven 
cases  relatives  were  living  in  the  home  with  the  children.  In  Table 
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10  likewise  it  may  be  seen  that  often  they  were  bedeviled  more  by  rela- 
tives than  by  anybody  else.  Of  the  86  under  the  evil  influence  of  others 
more  than  five  out  of  every  six  were  rated  as  “fair”  to  “poor”  in  school. 
Those  not  graded  were  mostly  in  special  or  ungraded  classes  which  means 
they  rank  as  “poor”. 

For  one  out  of  every  seven  of  the  boys  represented  by  Table  10  a 
brother  was  the  one  exerting  an  unwholesome  influence.  One  out  of 
every  five  of  the  girls  thus  influenced  was  subject  to  a sister’s  leading. 
Attention  is  again  called  to  the  influence  of  delinquent  brothers  and 
sisters  in  consideration  of  the  younger  children  in  the  homes  represented 
in  the  study.  (See  Section  “Other  Children  in  the  Families.”) 

Children  of  Unmarried  Parents 

There  is  another  group  of  children  in  the  study  which  may  deserve 
special  mention.  These  were  the  problem  children  of  unmarried  parents 
and  the  number  is  too  small  to  make  the  facts  concerning  them  worth 
much  from  the  standpoint  of  statistics  except  that  they  all  show  rather 
ugly  types  of  anti-social  conduct.  There  were  nine  boys,  aged  as  follows : 
seven,  eight,  ten  (2),  eleven,  thirteen  and  fourteen  (2).  The  girls,  four 
in  number,  were  aged  eight,  nine,  twelve  and  thirteen.  The  boys  were 
charged  with  truancy  (5),  incorrigibility  (2),  fighting  (4),  temper  tan- 
trums (2),  sex-misconduct  (1),  dishonesty  (1),  destructiveness  (1), 
stealing  (1),  running  away  (1),  profanity  (1),  chronic  tardiness  (1), 
and  showing  off  (1).  The  girls  were  distributed  according  to  conduct  as 
follows:  1 incorrigible,  2 sex  offenders,  1 showing  temper  tantrums,  3 
charged  with  dishonesty,  1 with  fighting,  1 with  stealing,  and  1 with 
chronic  tardiness.  All  of  this,  of  course,  means  that  several  of  these  un- 
fortunate lads  and  lasses  were  charged  with  more  than  one  kind  of  mis- 
behavior. While  they  made  up  only  about  3 per  cent  of  the  problem 
cases  it  may  be  of  some  significance  to  note  that  about  one-fourth  of 
them  had  fallen  into  the  line  of  delinquency  pursued  by  their  parents 
even  before  one  had  attained  age  fifteen.  Detailed  discussion  of  the  home 
situations  of  these  children  is  unnecessary.  It  might  be  summed  up  by 
saying:  “At  best,  ’tis  bad”. 

Other  Children  in  the  Families 

Among  the  most  significant  facts  brought  to  light  by  the  survey  are 
those  relating  to  the  homes  and  family  situations.  There  is  none 
more  challenging  than  the  fact  that  in  addition  to  the  children  taken  as 
the  basis  of  this  study  there  were  1,688  other  children  in  the  homes  rep- 
resented. Of  this  number  91  per  cent  were  younger  and  the  remainder 
older  than  the  problem  children  in  the  study.  The  challenge  here  to 
community  action  lies  in  the  inevitable  conclusion  that  these  younger 
children  must  be  counted  as  potential  problems.  They  are  in  the  main 
subject,  not  only  to  the  same  handicaps  hereditary  and  environmental 
that  beset  the  present  problem  group  but  they  have  the  added  misfortune 
of  being  under  the  influence  of  those  giving  trouble  today.  Under  the 
present  conditions  what  is  to  prevent  these  other  boys  and  girls  from 
taking  the  same  courses  in  misconduct  as  those  pursued  by  their  older 
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brothers  and  sisters.  Reference  to  Table  10  will  show  that  the  present 
problem  children  had  in  turn  been  influenced  in  delinquency  by  brothers 
and  sisters.  In  considering  this  fact  it  is  well  to  remember  that  for  the 
463  children  there  are  only  150  older  brothers  and  sisters.  (See  Chart  8). 

Chart  8 Total  Children  in  the  Families  of  the  Children 

in  the  Study 
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Children  in  School  Study 463 

Brothers  and  Sisters  of  these  children: 

Older  150 

Younger  1,518 


Total  2,131 


The  family  situation  into  which  a child  is  bom  is  the  most  potent 
influence  in  his  social  heritage  for  the  development  of  personality.  At 
the  source  of  the  trouble  is  the  place  to  strike  either  to  perfect  a cure  or 

! prevent  further  trouble.  Another  feature  of  this  particular  part  of  the 
whole  problem  is  that  many  of  these  younger  children  are  now  in  school. 

Children  Under  School  Age  in  the  Families  Represented 

in  the  Study 

Another  challenge  to  serious  community  reflection  and  action  will 
appear  in  the  facts  revealed  by  the  survey  relative  to  other  children  in 
the  families  represented  by  the  problem  children.  The  total  number  of 

I children  in  all  of  these  families  is  recorded  as  2,131.  When  the  463  in 
the  study  group  are  taken  from  this  number,  their  brothers  and  sisters 
a?e  found  to  number  1,668.  They  have  1,518  brothers  and  sisters 
younger  than  themselves  and  only  150  older.  (See  Chart  8).  Approx- 
imately 1,200  of  the  younger  children  were  of  school  age  at  the  time  of 
stuaj  an(j  doubtless  the  majority  of  them  were  enrolled  in  the  public 
schools  n|ong  with  their  problem  brothers  and  sisters.  The  distribution 


of  children  under  school  age  in  these  families  according  to  “foreign 
homes”,  “broken  homes”,  and  “unsatisfactory”  and  “satisfactory  homes” 
is  shown  in  Table  19. 

C.  HOME,  SCHOOL  AND  COMMUNITY  RELATIONSHIP 

“For  where  your  treasure  is  there  will  your  heart  be  also,”  (Matt. 
6:21)  is  an  observation  of  the  Great  Teacher  on  human  nature.  It  appears 
to  be  true  for  banking,  diamond  mining,  the  breeding  of  fine  horses  and 
many  other  life  activities,  but  if  it  is  true  for  child  training  it  remains 
to  be  proven  that  children  represent  the  treasure  most  highly  prized  by 
the  majority  of  fathers  and  mothers.  There  are  also  some  teachers  who 
have  not  yet  satisfactorily  demonstrated  that  their  hearts  are  fully  in 
the  work  of  child  guidance.  That  aggregate  symbol  of  all  the  people 
known  as  the  community  is  often  remiss  in  its  duty  towards  its  children, 
being  too  much  absorbed  in  other  affairs  such  as  trade  balances  in  all  their 
aspects.  It  is  unthinkable  that  a great  financier  would  invest  or  deposit 
his  funds  with  a banking  house  and  never  go  about  the  place,  or  that  a 
fancier  would  undertake  to  operate  an  expensive  breeding  estate  and  be 
content  to  wait  for  results  in  the  form  of  cash  dividends  or  blue  ribbons 
in  the  live  stock  shows  with  never  a visit  for  personal  attention  to  and 
counsel  in  the  developing  process.  A man  would  hardly  pay  a fabulous 
sum  of  money  for  a pedigreed  race  horse  and  commit  it  for  care  and 
training  into  the  hands  of  persons  whom  he  did  not  know  or  had  not  seen. 

In  studying  the  problems  of  misconduct  and  delinquency  among 
school  children  and  searching  for  probable  causes  the  question  of  coopera- 
tion and  the  degree  of  mutual  sympathetic  understanding  that  exists  be- 
tween the  community,  the  home  and  the  school  must  be  taken  into  consid- 
eration. A certain  amount  of  interest  upon  the  part  of  parents  is  indis- 
pensable in  the  education  process,  both  from  the  standpoint  of  prevention 
and  treatment  of  delinquency.  Equally  necessary  is  some  knowledge  and 
understanding  on  the  part  of  school  and  teacher,  of  the  home  and  family 
situations  from  which  pupils  come.  These  things  would  appear  to  be 
essential  even  where  there  is  no  probability  of  behavior  problems.  En- 
thusiasm is  a prime  requisite  for  success  of  any  job  and  children  as  a 
rule  do  not  get  enthused  where  parents  manifest  no  sympathetic  interest. 
Parents  cannot  have  the  finest  sort  of  enthusiasm  for  and  give  whole- 
hearted cooperation  to  an  enterprise  when  they  do  not  know  and  maybe 
have  never  seen  one  person  in  charge  of  it. 

Home  and  School  Relationship 

As  a means  of  checking  up  on  the  extent  of  home  and  school  con- 
tacts in  Allentown,  questionnaires  were  prepared  and  given  to  about 
three  hundred  teachers  in  the  elementary  and  junior  high  schools.  Two 
hundred  and  seventy-three  of  these  were  returned  in  usable  form  as  of 
February  1,  1931.  Among  other  things  asked  of  them  the  teachers  vere 
questioned  about  the  problem  children  reported  from  their  clasps  f°r 
the  study.  Over  75  percent  of  the  problem  cases  came  from  -^^ain  of 
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the  class  rooms  presided  over  by  the  teachers  making  usable  returns. 
They  were  asked  to  state  the  number  of  pupils  they  had  and  the  number 
of  homes  represented,  the  number  of  homes  they  had  visited  on  behalf 
of  pupils  in  trouble  or  for  any  other  reason,  the  number  of  parents  who 
had  visited  their  class  rooms  or  the  school,  singly  or  in  groups,  on  behalf 
of  pupils  in  difficulty  and  where  no  pupil  problems  were  involved,  and  the 
number  of  visits  made  at  their  request  by  visiting  teacher  or  other  school 
official  on  behalf  of  problem  children.  They  were  asked  to  state  the 
number  of  the  parents  of  their  pupils  with  whom  they  were  acquainted. 

On  the  basis  of  a careful  tabulation  of  the  figures  presented  by  these 
teachers,  one  parent  from  one  out  of  every  four  homes  had  been  to  the 
school  where  the  child  attends  for  one  purpose  or  another  between  the 
opening  of  school  in  the  fall  of  1930  and  February  1,  1931.  The  teachers 
know  about  one  mother  out  of  every  six,  one  father  out  of  every  twelve, 
and  one  out  of  nine  of  all  the  parents,  and  have  made  personal  contact 
with  one  out  of  every  18  homes  represented  in  their  class  rooms. 

Only  the  worst  behavior-problem  cases  were  supposed  to  be  reported 
for  study  in  this  survey  and  no  one  claims  that  the  drag-net  caught  them 
all.  No  one  person  has  any  definite  knowledge  of  how  many  problems, 
more  or  less  serious,  of  one  kind  or  another  are  presented  by  the  pupils, 
approximately  10,000,  under  the  guidance  of  this  group  of  teachers.  The 
facts  remain,  however,  so  far  as  these  teachers  know,  that  only  394  visits 
had  been  made  by  parents  either  to  the  class  rooms  or  school  offices  in 
the  interest  of  pupils  in  trouble.  This  exceeds  by  only  38  the  number  of 
problem  cases  reported  for  the  study  from  these  class  rooms.  On  behalf 
of  pupils  in  difficulty,  these  273  teachers  and  other  school  officials  at  their 
request  had  made  280  visits  to  the  homes  represented.  This  is  76  short 
of  the  number  of  problem  cases  included  in  the  study  from  these  same 
classes. 

Apparently  there  has  not  been  much  serious  effort  put  forth  to 
bring  the  hundreds  of  teachers  and  thousands  of  parents  together  into 
co-operating  groups.  For  instance,  at  the  time  of  this  study,  there  exist- 
ed only  one  parent-teacher  association  in  the  Allentown  School  District, 
and  that  was  organized  around  one  of  the  smallest  schools.  This  togeth- 
er with  the  foregoing  facts  and  figures  indicates  a lack  of  mutual  interest 
in  and  attention  to  incipient  cases  of  misconduct  as  well  as  those  more 
advanced  in  delinquency. 

Any  school  system,  however  fine  its  physical  equipment  and  scholar- 
ly and  well  paid  its  teaching  staff,  will  find  itself  a factor  in  the  pro- 
duction of  problem  children,  if  at  any  point  the  desired  quality  of  charac- 
ter and  personality  is  lacking  among  the  teaching  force. 

Neither  age,  experience,  scholastic  attainment,  good  salaries,  nor  all 
of  these  combined  will  guarantee  to  any  person  those  other  prime  essen- 
tials of  successful  teaching,  such  as  love  of  the  work,  inspiration,  tact 
and  commanding  personality.  It  would  be  nothing  short  of  miraculous 
to  find  no  conflict  or  clash  of  personalities  in  any  school  system  employ- 
ing as  many  people  as  the  Allentown  School  District.  There  are  very 
few  parents  employed  as  teachers  in  the  modern  school  system.  The  mod- 
ern state  intrusts  its  youth  for  formal  education — for  guidance  in  broad 
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social  adjustment — into  the  hands  of  persons  who  have  no  children  of 
their  own  and  who  have  no  responsibility  for  youth  outside  of  school. 
Right  or  wrong,  such  a system  puts  a grave  responsibility  on  the  Board 
of  Education  for  the  exercise  of  wisdom  in  the  selection  of  a corps  of 
teachers.  A brief  glance  at  Table  20  is  sufficient  to  see  that  the  school 
administration  in  Allentown  has  gone  a long  way  to  clear  its  teaching 
staff  of  such  types  of  personality  as  are  found  to  be  out  of  harmony  with 
sound  principles  of  child  guidance. 

For  further  consideration  of  home  and  school  relationships,  how- 
ever, reference  should  be  made  to  Part  Two  of  this  report,  which  deals 
with  the  Visiting  TeacAw  Service. 

Compulsory  School  Attendance 

One  of  the  most  important  links  in  the  chain  of  home  and  school 
relations  where  the  problem  child  is  concerned  is  that  forged  by  the 
truant  officer. 

The  work  of  the  department  of  compulsory  education  in  Allentown 
is  efficiently  done  according  to  its  present  methods  and  organization. 
Owing  to  the  load  the  attendance  officer  is  carrying,  all  that  can  be  ex- 
pected of  his  office  is  to  keep  the  children  in  school,  or  show  cause  as  to 
why  they  are  not  there.  If  this  office  were  responsible  only  for  traunts 
and  runaways,  and  all  their  cases  were  well  followed  up,  it  appears  that 
there  would  be  enough  to  keep  one  person  busy.  There  are  127  such 
cases  in  this  study  and  doubtless  some  were  not  included  and  others 
have  developed  since  the  list  was  closed.  Problems  of  truancy  as  such, 
however,  represent  only  a part  of  the  attendance  officer’s  responsibilities. 
He  must  investigate  and  act  on  cases  where  children  are  kept  out  of 
school  illegally  by  their  parents  and  where  children  make  application  for 
working  papers.  During  the  month  of  September  1930,  70  or  more  cases 
were  handled  by  the  attendance  officer  and  only  14  of  these  were  classed 
by  him  as  truants. 

The  attendance  officer,  though  well  advanced  in  years,  is  vigorous  in 
health  and  aggressively  pursues  the  duties  of  his  department.  Experience 
in  handling  adult  offenders1  has  qualified  him  for  enforcing  the  compul- 
sory attendance  law  to  the  letter.  This  is  important  in  dealing  with 
many  parents  of  children  whose  cases  come  to  his  official  attention.  There 
are  other  services,  however,  and  in  many  cases  much  more  important 
services  to  be  rendered  to  children  who  absent  themselves  from  school 
without  leave. 

Perhaps  no  one  recognizes  more  fully  than  the  attendance  officer 
himself  his  lack  of  training  and  experience  for  rendering  some  of  these 
delicate  services.  Much  work  that  could  and  should  be  done  in  dealing 
with  problems  of  truancy  is  of  such  a nature  that  it  can  best  be  done  by 
persons  well  trained  in  case  analysis  and  modern  scientific  technique 
of  social  adjustment.  To  illustrate  and  emphasize  this  point  it  is  only 
necessary  to  refer  to  the  truant  and  runaway  girls  in  this  study.  The 


1 He  was  formerly  jail  warden. 
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number,  21,  may  seem  small  but  17,  or  81  percent,  are  between  twelve 
and  sixteen  years  of  age.  This  is  a period  of  much  physical  and  mental 
disturbance  for  the  girl  turning  into  womanhood  and  calls  for  very  care- 
ful guidance  in  many  instances  to  insure  proper  adjustment.  Behavior 
problems  presented  by  girls  at  this  age  can  be  handled  more  effectively  by 
women  with  proper  personality  and  social  work  training.  The  mother 
all  too  often  is  incapable  of  adequately  counseling  her  in  times  of  mental 
strain.  A case  from  the  study  will  illustrate  this  point.  A girl  fifteen 
years  of  age  was  charged,  among  other  things,  with  truancy.  Investi- 
gation revealed  the  fact  that  the  mother  had  kept  her  at  home  to  work 
while  telling  school  authorities  that  the  girl  was  pregnant.  An  examina- 
tion proved  her  statement  false.  Technically,  this  was  a case  for  the 
attendance  officer,  but  because  of  its  delicate  nature  no  doubt  he  would 
have  been  pleased  to  assign  it  to  some  capable  woman  official. 

Attitudes  and  Behavior  Problems 

An  attempt  was  made  in  this  study  to  develop  factual  photographs 
of  each  child  against  the  background  of  his  or  her  whole  social  environ- 
ment, past  and  present,  as  case  after  case  was  studied  carefully.  This 
report  now  attempts  to  present  a sort  of  composite  group  picture  of  the 
children  with  a background  made  up  of  more  or  less  typical  aspects  of 
environment.  The  picture  would  be  incomplete  without  some  representa- 
tion of  the  manner  in  which  other  people  respond  when  the  problem 
child  is  the  stimulus.  The  struggle  for  social  adjustment  is  a process  of 
social  interaction. 

With  the  development  and  increasing  utilization  of  scientific  methods 
in  studying  personality  problems  more  and  more  importance  is  attached 
to  the  question  of  the  complexity  of  attitudes  involved  in  anti-social  be- 
havior and  delinquency.  Much  thought  and  study  has  been  devoted  to 
the  subject  in  recent  years.  Whether  the  individual  is  adult  or  juvenile 
the  attitudes  of  his  associates  go  a long  way  towards  the  makeup  of  his 
behavior  pattern.  The  attitudes  of  people  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact 
day  after  day  constitute  a part  of  the  stimuli  to  which  he  inevitably  re- 
sponds. Response  is  behavior.  When  it  takes  a course  contrary  to  the 
social  code  or  accepted  moral  standards,  and  assumes  exaggerated  pro- 
portions, it  becomes  a community  problem. 

For  example,  take  a case  from  the  study,  a boy  ten  years  old  is 
charged  with  stealing.  Careful  investigation  has  revealed  that  in  his 
home  there  is  lacking  the  appreciation  of  the  property  rights  of  other 
people.  The  act  of  taking  without  giving  in  exchange  that  to  which  one 
is  not  otherwise  entitled  has  not  been  emphatically  banned  by  those  who 
set  the  ethical  standards  for  the  family.  Whether  or  not  positive  examples 
have  been  set  for  the  boy  is  not  known,  but  it  is  known  that  when  he  stole 
and  took  home  stolen  articles  the  parents  did  not  object.  In  this  negative 
way  at  least  they  showed  their  attitude  towards  stealing. 

No  claim  is  made  to  an  exhaustive  study  of  attitudes  in  this  survey, 
but  an  attempt  was  made  to  take  a sample  of  those  which  add  to  the 
complexity  of  the  environmental  situations  out  of  which  the  problem 
children  came.  In  Table  20  is  presented  a picture  of  the  multiple  appear- 
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ance  of  certain  attitudes  in  connection  with  the  463  cases  studied.  Space 
on  the  case  schedule  was  provided  for  checking  each  case  just  as  this 
table  is  set  up.  The  totals  for  the  whole  study  have  simply  been  put  in 
the  spaces  originally  left  blank  for  check  marks.  It  was  not  possible,  of 
course,  to  make  a complete  check  on  all  parties  concerned  in  any  case  but 
on  the  whole  enough  was  secured  to  show  again  that  the  child  is  not 
the  one  to  be  held  responsible  in  the  majority  of  cases.  When  certain 
individual  cards  are  examined  the  wonder  of  it  all  is  that  a few  juvenile 
murderers  are  not  found  on  the  list.  It  was  an  exception  rather  than 
the  rule  to  find  a child  towards  whom  all  parties  concerned  maintained  a 
sympathetic  or  actively  cooperative  attitude.  Just  a glance  at  the  line 
of  totals  is  enough  to  discover  that  the  number  of  manifestations  of  bad 
attitudes  is  sufficiently  large  for  each  child  in  the  study  to  be  the  victim 
of  two  or  more.  There  were  found  over  a hundred  children  towards 
whom  somebody  manifested  hostility,  more  than  140  concerning  whom 


Chart  9 School  Child*  en,  or  Their  Families  Known  to  Social 

Agencies 


indifference  was  shown  by  some  one  who  should  be  vitally  interested,  and 
about  60  who  were  the  objects  of  nagging.  Forty  fathers  and  34  mothers 
were  neglectful  in  their  attitude  towards  their  own  children  in  trouble* 
Thirty-seven  teachers  were  found  who  were  either  hostile,  indifferent, 
negligent,  mistrustful  or  nagging  in  their  attitudes  toward  the  problem 
children.  It  was  quite  natural  to  expect  to  find  sympathy  and  cooperation 
bulking  large  in  the  totals. 
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It  is  significant  to  find  that  a high  percentage  of  the  truants,  incor- 
rigibles  and  fighters  of  the  study  especially  are  objects  of  ugly  attitudes 
upon  the  part  of  some  of  the  people  who  should  be  helping  them  in  their 
efforts  at  social  adjustment. 

Children  and  Families  Known  to  Social  Agencies 

Another  type  of  environmental  stimuli  to  which  a majority  of  these 
problem  children  must  inevitably  respond  is  the  contacts  they  have  with 
local  social  agencies  of  various  kinds.  The  final  checkup  and 
tabulation  reveals  that  the  family  of  every  other  girl  and  the  family  of 
three  out  of  every  ten  boys  in  this  study  are  known  to  some  family  wel- 
fare agency;  that  three  out  of  every  five  girls  and  two  out  of  every 
three  boys  are  known  to  some  health  or  mental  health  agency;  that  one 
out  of  every  six  of  the  children  is  known  officially  either  to  the  juvenile 
court  and  probation  officers  or  to  the  city  police  department;  and  finally 
that  either  the  children  or  the  family  of  the  children  in  four  out  of  every 
five  cases  in  this  school  group  are  known  to  some  social  agency.  (See 
Chart  9)  It  was  also  found  that  many  of  the  cases  are  known  to  two 
or  more  agencies  doing  work  of  the  same  general  nature.  For  further 
consideration  of  the  part  played  by  the  local  welfare  organizations  see 
other  sections  of  this  report,  particularly  Part  Four. 
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PART  TWO 

I.  VISITING  TEACHER  SERVICE  IN  ALLENTOWN,  PA. 

I.  Aim  and  Function  of  the  Visiting  Teacher 

In  every  school  there  are  some  children  who,  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other, do  not  make  the  progress  or  the  satisfactory  adjustment  requisite 
for  success.  These  children  may  not  be  dull.  Indeed,  they  may  be  of 
superior  intelligence,  but  because  of  some  personality  difficulty  or  of  un- 
favorable conditions  in  home  or  school  life,  they  are  failures  and  dis- 
ciplinary problems  in  the  school.  Some  of  them  grow  increasingly  worse 
until  they  become  delinquents  and,  possibly,  cases  for  the  juvenile  court. 

Until  recently  these  children  were  considered  problems  for  the  home, 
but  with  changing  concepts  of  education  has  come  a growing  realization 
of  the  school's  responsibility  for  the  guidance  of  children  presenting 
problems  of  unsocial  behavior  as  well  as  those  of  poor  scholarship.  How- 
ever, the  teachers,  even  were  they  qualified  by  training  and  experience  to 
deal  adequately  with  personality  and  home  problems,  are  too  fully  occu- 
pied with  their  large  classes  and  heavy  teaching  programs  to  find  it 
possible  to  give  much  individual  guidance  to  their  pupils.  To  meet  the 
need  for  such  guidance  a new  service  has  been  introduced  into  a number 
of  school  systems  throughout  the  country  known  in  most  communities  as 
the  visiting  teacher1  service  but  in  others  as  school  counseling.  It  is 
the  function  of  the  visiting  teacher  or  school  counselor  to  study  the 
children  referred  to  her  by  the  teachers  or  principal  for  the  purpose  of 
discovering  the  causes  underlying  their  maladjustment  or  behavior  diffi- 
culties, and  as  far  as  possible  to  remove  or  correct  them. 

It  need  hardly  be  pointed  out  that  this  is  a delicate  and  complicated 
task  calling  for  insight,  tact,  and  skill,  as  well  as  real  sympathy  with 
children  and  an  understanding  of  human  behavior.  In  addition,  it  re- 
quires an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  resources  of  the  school,  the  home,  and 
the  community  upon  which  the  visiting  teacher  must  draw  in  formulat- 
ing and  carrying  into  effect  plans  of  treatment.  The  work  of  the  visit- 
ing teacher,  then,  is  a combination  of  that  of  educator  and  social  worker. 

The  value  of  visiting  teacher  service  in  discovering  and  correcting 
behavior  difficulties  in  school  children  before  they  become  serious,  as 


1 The  name  visiting  teacher  is  misleading,  as  it  suggests  to  those  hearing  it  for  the  first 
time  a teacher  sent  to  give  instruction  in  the  homes  in  cases  where  children  are  unable  to 
attend  school.  Indeed,  in  some  communities  the  term  is  used  to  describe  just  such  service. 
There  are  also  certain  objections  to  the  term  school  counselor  as  counselor  has  come  to  be 
associated  with  vocational  counseling  and  has  only  that  signification  in  many  communities. 
It  has  seemed  so  difficult,  however,  to  find  a truly  descriptive  name  that  “visiting  teacher’' 
which  was  early  applied  to  this  service  has  come  into  more  or  less  general  use. 
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shown  in  several  cities,  notably  in  New  York  City,  and  in  Rochester,  New 
York,  and  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  where  it  had  been  functioning 
over  a period  of  years,  resulted  in  its  being  made  an  important  part  of  a 
nation-wide  program  for  the  prevention  of  delinquency  developed  and 
financed  by  the  Commonwealth  Fund  of  New  York  (1922-1930).  Under 
this  program  visiting  teacher  service  was  introduced  into  thirty  towns 
and  cities  throughout  the  United  States  with  visiting  teachers  whose 
training  was  also  provided  for  by  the  Fund,  as  there  were  then  not 
enough  trained  workers  to  meet  the  need.  Supervision  of  the  service 
was  placed  under  a committee  known  as  the  National  Committee  on 
Visiting  Teachers  which  has  done  much  toward  developing  and  estab- 
lishing standards  of  visiting  teacher  work.  In  practically  all  of  the  com- 
munities included  in  the  Commonwealth  Fund  demonstration,  the  service 
was  continued  by  the  local  Boards  of  Education  when  the  demonstration 
period  came  to  an  end. 

With  the  development  and  extension  of  visiting  teacher  work,  it  has 
become  more  and  more  apparent  that  it  is  a specialized  service  requiring 
specific  training.  Such  training  has  been  made  available  in  a number  of 
universities  and  schools  of  social  work  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
and  includes,  in  addition  to  Psychology,  the  Philosophy  and  Principles 
of  Education,  etc.,  regularly  included  in  teacher-training  courses,  classes 
in  Principles  of  Mental  Hygiene,  in  Personality  and  Behavior  Problems 
of  Children,  and  in  Social  Case  Work. 

II.  Visiting  Teacher  Service  in  Allentown 

Visiting  teacher  service  was  introduced  into  the  Allentown  School 
system  in  September,  1929,  with  the  appointment  of  one  visiting  teacher 
for  the  elementary  schools.  Provision  had  already  been  made  for  the 
guidance  and  training  of  certain  types  of  problem  children  such  as  the 
backward,  the  retarded,  and  disciplinary  cases,  by  the  organization  of 
special  classes.  Of  these  there  are  ten  with  an  enrollment  of  187  pupils 
in  charge  of  well-qualified  teachers  and  housed  in  class  rooms  provided 
with  equipment  for  such  handicrafts  as  weaving,  rug-making,  wood-work, 
etc.  These  classes  offer  a variety  of  constructive  experiences  foi  children 
of  low  mentality,  at  the  same  time  relieving  the  class  room  of  the  prob- 
lems they  present.  There  are  also  two  classes  for  superior  or  gifted 
children  with  a total  enrollment  of  64.  The  correction  of  phyiscal  defects 
which  are  frequently  the  cause  of  behavior  and  scholarship  difficulties  in 
school  children  is  under  the  supervision  of  a staff  of  three  physicians,  four 
school  nurses,  two  dentists  and  five  dental  hygienists.  These  last  reach 
every  child  in  the  first  five  grades  during  the  year,  and  are  rendering  a 
most  valuable  service  in  teaching  and  stimulating  the  daily  care  of  teeth, 
as  well  as  in  examining  and  cleaning  them  at  regular  intervals.  For 
children  of  tubercular  tendencies  open  air  classes  are  provided.  Allen- 
town is,  therefore,  in  advance  of  many  cities  of  its  size  in  the  develop- 
ment of  facilities  for  the  care  of  special  problems  arising  in  the  school 
population.1 


1 The  total  school  population  is  15,840  with  approximately  9,000  in  the  elementary  schools. 
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A special  class  teacher  of  proved  success  in  dealing  with  children 
presenting  difficult  problems  was  selected  to  serve  as  the  first  visiting 
teacher.  Possessing  a high  degree  of  personal  fitness  for  work  with 
children  and  a sincere  interest  in  the  problems  of  child-behavior,  this 
teacher  proved  a very  fortunate  choice.  She  has  made  good  contacts  with 
the  homes  and  has  the  co-operation  of  parents,  teachers  and  community. 
During  her  first  year  of  service  she  made  some  325  visits  to  the  homes,  to 
interested  individuals,  to  hospitals,  and  to  recreational  agencies  in  the 
interest  of  her  charges.  In  November,  1930,  another  visiting  teacher  was 
appointed.  She  had  also  been  a special  class  teacher  and  a regular  class 
instructor  of  ten  years’  experience.  Her  personality,  interest,  and  at- 
titude toward  the  work  are  also  in  her  favor.  Even  more  recently  a 
psychologist  has  been  added  to  the  department,  so  that  there  is  now  a 
staff  of  three,  working  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  Director  of 
Elementary  Education. 

In  order  that  the  teachers  might  gain  an  understanding  of  this  new 
service  and  of  how  to  make  use  of  it,  the  Director  organized  .study  groups 
in  three  school  centers.  The  teachers  in  each  group  decided  to  take  up 
for  study  two  problems  of  behavior  of  different  types,  the  visiting  teacher 
making  the  investigation  and  securing  information  needed  for  the  study. 
Previous  to  the  meetings,  reading  lists  were  prepared  and  books  provided 
in  order  that  the  teachers  might  better  prepare  themselves  for  the  dis- 
cussion. A course  of  lectures  on  the  “Sociology  of  Human  Behavior”  by 
Dr.  Daniel  Kulp  of  Columbia  was  also  arranged  for  and  80  of  the  200 
teachers  in  elementary  schools  registered  for  the  course.  The  Superin- 
tendent, the  Director  of  Elementary  Education,  and  the  Visiting  Teach- 
ers feel  that  the  teachers  gained  much  in  the  understanding  of  behavior 
difficulties  of  children  through  these  study  groups  and  lectures. 

During  the  year  of  the  inauguration  of  visiting  teacher  service, 
September  1929  to  June  1930,  113  children  were  referred  from  the  21 
elementary  schools.  Of  these  referrals  18  were  made  by  the  principals, 
83  by  the  teachers,  and  12  by  the  Director  of  Elementary  Education,  the 


following  reasons  being  given: 

Behavior  21 

Failure  in  scholarship  26 

Health  8 

Attendance  (Truancy,  etc.)  18 

As  applicants  for  working  papers  17 

For  special  adjustments  4 

Home  conditions  19 


This  may  seem  a small  number  of  referrals  from  an  elementary- 
school  population  of  9,000  children,  but,  as  in  every  community  where 
visiting  teacher  service  has  been  introduced,  the  teachers  were  at  first 
somewhat  reluctant  to  refer  cases  lest  it  reflect  on  their  disciplinary  or 
teaching  ability.  As  a matter  of  fact,  113  is  a comparatively  large  num- 
ber for  the  first  year  and  was  found  to  be  all  that  the  one  visiting  teacher 
could  care  for  adequately.  For  this  reason  no  effort  was  made  by  those 
in  authority  to  increase  it. 

In  September  1930  this  survey  of  delinquency  was  begun,  resulting 
in  the  discovery  of  463  problem  children  most  of  whom  were  in  the  eie- 
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mentary  schools.  A second  visiting  teacher  was  appointed  and  both  de- 
voted their  time  to  these  children  beginning  with  the  more  urgent  cases. 
Such  a large  case  load  taken  on  at  one  time  precluded  the  acceptance  of 
new  cases  as  they  arose  except  as  they,  too,  seemed  urgent.  The  condi- 
tions of  the  second  year,  therefore,  were  abnormal  and  it  would  be  ob- 
viously unfair  to  attempt  any  judgment  of  it  on  the  basis  of  established 
standards  of  visiting  teacher  work.  The  discovery  of  so  many  problem 
children,  however,  indicates  the  need  of  individual  study  and  treatment 
such  as  visiting  teacher  service  is  designed  to  give,  and  affords  ample 
opportunity  to  prove  its  value. 

In  every  school  system  where  the  service  has  been  introduced  it  has 
been  found  that  the  keeping  of  adequate  case  records  is  an  important  part 
of  the  work.  The  visiting  teachers  in  Allentown  have  wisely  adopted 
the  record  form  worked  out  by  the  National  Committee  on  Visiting 
Teachers  and  now  in  quite  general  use  throughout  the  country.1  By  its 
aid  they  are  keeping  records  sufficiently  detailed  and  well  organized  to  be 
of  practical  value.  These  are  kept  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  visiting 
teachers  where  the  information  is  available  to  principals  and  teachers,  as 
needed.  In  addition  to  the  case-record  form  three  others  are  in  use,  one 
to  be  filled  out  by  the  teacher  when  referring  a child  to  a visiting  teacher, 
and  two  3x5  cards  for  the  card  index  files  of  the  visiting  teachers  and 
of  the  school  principals.  In  addition  to  certain  identifying  information 
these  forms  call  for  a statement  of  the  reason  for  the  referral. 

As  stated  above  most  of  the  cases  referred  present  extreme  rather 
than  incipient  difficulties.  The  behavior  and  home  condition  problems, 
for  example,  are  chiefly  those  which  have  reached  such  an  acute  stage 
that  the  principals  and  teachers  have  exhausted  their  resources  and  feel 
that  they  are  cases  for  drastic  measures.  This  means,  of  course,  that 
the  visiting  teacher  must  give  her  time  and  energy  to  problems  demand- 
ing immediate  action  and  offering  little  opportunity  for  study  of  the  child 
and  for  developing  a constructive  program  of  treatment.  Her  work, 
therefore,  becomes  remedial  rather  than  preventive  and  its  greater  value 
is  thereby  sacrificed.  It  should  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  the  visiting 
teachers  of  Allentown  have  done  excellent  work  on  these  cases,  sometimes 
in  the  face  of  serious  difficulties,  and  have  succeeded  in  securing  for  their 
treatment  the  best  available  resources  of  the  community.  The  case-work 
done  with  the  children  and  their  families  has  brought  a response  that 
makes  the  treatment  effective  and  gives  promise  of  ultimate  success.  To 
cite  two  such  cases — 

Catherine  was  a motherless  girl  of  15  when  her  unhappy  home  situation 
was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  visiting  teacher.  Her  drunken  father  who 
was  regarded  by  the  neighbors  as  responsible  for  the  death  of  his  wife  because 
of  brutal  treatment,  was  also  most  abusive  to  Catherine  and  the  two  boys,  9 
and  6,  the  latter  of  whom  was  lame.  His  treatment  of  the  children  was  such 
that  after  careful  consideration  of  the  case,  and  conference  with  interested 
neighbors  and  with  a former  teacher  of  Catherine’s  who  had  known  of  the 
family  situation  over  a period  of  several  years,  it  was  decided  to  take  the  case 
to  court  and  have  the  children  committed  for  placement.  The  two  boys  were 
placed  in  a Home  for  children  in  Philadelphia  and  Catherine  went  to  live  with 

19 


1 Copies  of  this  record  form  and  referral  cards  can  be  secured  from  Director  of  Elementary 
Education,  Allentown  Public  Schools. 
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a former  teacher  who  was  now  married  and  living  in  a neighboring  town. 
The  visiting  teacher  kept  in  close  touch  with  Catherine  who  turned  to  her  in 
every  perplexity,  and  finally  when  it  was  found  that  Catherine’s  placement 
was  not  working  out  satisfactorily,  the  visiting  teacher  arranged  to  have  her 
admitted  to  a local  hospital  to  assist  with  the  work  there,  until  another  home 
could  be  found.  She  has  been  there  a year,  assisting  in  the  diet  kitchen  and 
as  relief -help  wherever  needed.  She  has  been  very  contented  and  doctors  and 
nurses  alike  speak  well  of  her.  The  visiting  teacher  has  taken  her  to  Philadel- 
phia to  visit  her  brothers,  so  that  she  might  see  that  they  are  well-cared  for 
and  happy.  Recently  Catherine  expressed  a desire  to  attend  evening  school 
and  the  visiting  teacher  immediately  arranged  for  her  to  do  so.  Letters  to  the 
visiting  teacher  from  Catherine  while  living  in  the  foster  home  reflect  her 
. complete  confidence  in  her  and  the  fine  relationship  that  exists  between  the 
r two. 

Peter,  although  only  9 years  of  age,  was  a leader  of  a gang  of  young 
, marauders  in  the  poorest  section  of  the  city.  His  record  of  truancy,  stealing 
and  incorrigibility  both  at  home  and  at  school  was  a serious  one.  He  had  been 
enrolled  in  a parochial  school  several  times,  but  each  time  had  been  expelled 
as  incorrigible.  Home  conditions  were  not  conducive  to  better  behavior.  The 
small,  crowded  house,,  ignorant  parents,  poorly  prepared  food,  and  a most 
unsavory  neighborhood  with  narrow,  dirty  streets  and  without  wholesome 
recreational  facilities  constituted  Peter’s  environment.  The  parents  who  re- 
garded Peter  as  the  black  sheep  of  the  family  knew  only  one  “remedy,”  cor- 
poral punishment.  In  addition  to  frequent  beatings,  Peter  had  at  times  to 
. submit  to  being  tied  to  a large  iron  ball  in  the  cellar.  The  parish  priest, 
authorized  by  the  father  to  “make  a good  boy  out  of  Peter”  also  administered 
corporal  punishment  without  affecting  any  change  in  Peter’s  behavior.  Fin- 
; ally  the  priest  in  desperation,  took  Peter  to  a protectory  for  boys  where  he 
f was  kept  for  about  a month.  He  was  returned  home  because  the  family 
f could  not  afford  to  pay  his  board  there.  His  conduct  after  his  return  was  worse 
and  both  family  and  priest  were  in  despair.  He  was  sent  to  public  school  and 
1 was  soon  referred  to  the  visiting  teacher.  She  immediately  arranged  for  a 
psychological  test  which  showed  Peter  to  be  somewhat  below  average  in  men- 
\ tal  ability,  but  above  the  level  of  the  special  classes.  He  was  therefore  tried 
in  the  regular  class,  the  visiting  teacher  as  well  as  the  teacher  trying  to  win 
his  confidence  and  at  the  same  time  establish  a friendly  relationship  with  the 
. home  that  would  insure  such  co-operation  as  could  be  expected  from  parents 
[ so  ignorant.  For  a month  there  was  no  trouble,  then  Peter  became  involved 
in  two  thefts,  one  rather  serious  in  which  the  wrhole  gang  took  part  under 
Peter’s  leadership.  The  case  was  taken  to  court  and  Peter  was  about  to  be 
committed  to  the  State  School  for  Boys  at  Glen  Mills.  The  visiting  teacher 
; interceded  in  his  behalf  and  with  her  complete  knowledge  of  Peter’s  back- 
ground and  history  was  able  to  convince  the  judge  that  Peter  needed  treat- 
ment, not  punishment.  At  her  recommendation,  therefore,  he  was  committed 
to  the  Children’s  Institute  for  Mental  Health  at  the  Allentown  State  Hospital 
for  observation.  The  visiting  teacher,  realizing  that  an  important  part  of 
the  treatment  was  the  re-education  of  the  parents,  arranged  for  the  mother  to 
visit  Peter  at  the  Institute  to  see  what  was  being  done  for  him  there  and  how 
he  was  responding  to  a different  form  of  control.  Peter  has  been  there  a year, 
attending  the  school  provided  in  the  Institute  for  problem  children  under  care 
and  is  happy,  well-behaved  and  progressing  satisfactorily  in  his  studies. 

While  the  work  done  on  these  cases  shows  the  value  of  visiting  teach- 
er services  even  where  the  difficulties  have  reached  an  acute  stage,  it  is 
obvious  that  even  more  effective  work  might  have  been  done  had  they  been 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  visiting  teacher  earlier.  As  the  service 
develops  in  Allentown  it  may  be  expected  that  here  as  in  other  cities 
where  it  has  been  functioning  for  some  time,  teachers  will  learn  to  recog- 
nize certain  symptoms  that  indicate  incipient  personality  problems  and 
refer  children  before  their  difficulties  become  serious. 
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The  visiting  teacher  service  in  Allentown  is  at  present  limited  to 
the  elementary  schools.  Provision  has  been  made  in  senior  and  junior 
high  schools  for  individual  guidance,  but  chiefly  in  matters  of  scholar- 
ship and  the  selection  of  courses  of  study.  The  senior  high  school  has 
two  counselors,  one  for  boys,  and  one  for  girls.  The  list  of  their  duties 
and  services  indicates  that  guidance  in  personality  and  home  problems 
is  included,  but  the  very  multiplicity  of  these  duties  of  various  types 
precludes  such  individual  work  with  children  in  need  of  study  and  guid- 
ance over  a period  of  time. 

In  the  junior  high  schools  a good  vocational  guidance  program  has 
been  developed.  The  counselors  in  charge  of  this  work,  in  addition  to 
conducting  classes  in  occupational  information,  hold  individual  confer- 
ences with  the  pupils  on  questions  of  selection  of  courses  and  also  of 
failure  in  scholarship.  In  some  cases,  they  make  home  visits  to  see  if 
they  can  discover  in  home  conditions  the  reasons  for  failure,  and  to  con- 
fer with  parents.  These  interviews  with  pupils  and  parents  sometimes 
reveal  serious  personality  difficulties  and  perplexities,  but  under  the  pres- 
ent organization  of  the  work,  the  counselors  are  able  to  give  but  limited 
assistance  in  such  problems.  The  need  for  a visiting  teacher  with,  time 
and  the  specialized  training  for  this  type  of  guidance  is  keenly  felt  in 
some  of  the  schools,  in  one  of  which  the  counselors  cited  cases  of  children 
manifesting  baffling  behavior  obviously  requiring  expert  study  and  treat- 
ment which  they  do  not  feel  qualified  to  give. 


LIST  OF  DUTIES  OF  COUNSELOR  FOR  GIRLS,  IN  THE 

SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL1 

1.  Academic  Guidance 

a.  Assisting  students  to  plan  programs  of  study. 

b.  Conferring  with  failing  students. 

c.  Conferring  with  principal  and  faculty  members  relative  to  in- 

dividual students. 

d.  Interviewing  parents  with  regard  to  scholastic  standing  of  stu- 

dents. 

e.  Acting  as  co-ordinator  between  home,  faculty,  pupil. 

2.  Guidance  of  the  Individual 

Helping  to  solve  problems  of  personality,  finance,  home  or  social  life. 
3 V ocational  Guidance 

a.  Show  girls  that  life  has  more  goals  than  a wage-earning  career. 

b.  Teach  the  historic  and  present  day  place  of  women  in  society. 

c.  Create  genuine  interest  in  a wise  choice  of  a wage-earning  career, 

through  adequate  knowledge  of  occupations  open  to  women. 

d.  Counsel  on  choice  of  college  and  nature  of  academic  and  pro- 

fessional training. 

e.  To  make  contacts  outside  of  school  as  women’s  clubs,  civic  clubs, 

Y.  W.  C.  A. 


xThe  duties  of  the  counselor  for  boys  are  approximately  the  same.  The  enrollment  In 
the  Senior  High  School  is : Boys,  999 — Girls,  863. 


4.  Representative  of  the  school  and  girls  at  educational  conferences. 

5.  Social  Guidance 

a.  To  be  general  supervisor  of  social  affairs,  advise  student  commit- 

tees in  planning  social  events. 

b.  To  be  general  supervisor  of  extra-curricular  activities  for  girls. 
Register  and  approve  of  social  affairs. 

c.  Refer  students  or  their  families  to  child  helping  and  welfare 

agencies  of  the  community. 

6.  Administrative  Duties 

a.  Granting  excuses  for  lateness. 

b.  Granting  excuses  for  leaving  school  during  the  school  session. 

c.  Recommending  girls  to  college  and  keeping  close  touch  to  see 
that  all  college  requirements  are  met. 

d.  Helping  to  direct  assembly  programs. 

e.  Making  contacts  with  community. 

f.  Making  annual  report  of  work. 

g.  Preparing  budget  for  department. 

CLERICAL  WORK  INCIDENTAL  TO  SCHOOL  COUNSELING 

1.  Custodianship  of  Home  Report  Cards: 

a.  Checking  them  in  and  out. 

b.  Keeping  them  filed  for  reference. 

c.  Making  up  school  honor  roll,  posting  it  and  publishing  it. 

2.  Obtaining  and  placing  in  usable  form  information  concerning  pupil 
failure  on  Failure  Analysis  Cards. 

3.  Consulting  school  histories  of  pupils. 

4.  Keeping  statistical  report  of  pupil  failures. 

5.  Obtaining  and  filing  Educational  Intention  Blanks. 

6.  Obtaining  and  filing  Senior  Plan  Blanks. 

7.  Checking  pupils’  school  records  for  graduation  and  college  entrance 
requirements. 

8.  Keeping  an  up-to-date  file  of  college  catalogues. 

9.  Writing  letters  about 

a.  Specific  problems  of  college  entrance. 

b.  High  School  credits  from  other  schools. 

c.  Pupil  failures  to  parents;  also  credit  status;  changes  of  course. 

d.  College  Board  Examinations. 

10.  Obtaining  special  Pupil  Inquiries. 

11.  Caring  for  Permanent  Record  Folders. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

1.  Testing  pupils. 

2.  Meeting  with  junior  high  school  pupils  and  teachers  for  co-ordina- 
tion. 
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PART  THREE 

I.  THE  JUVENILE  COURT  SYSTEM 
(a)  Territory,  Jurisdiction  and  Organization. 

The  judges  of  the  Juvenile  Court  of  Lehigh  County  have  jurisdiction 
throughout  the  county.  Children  who  commit  offenses  are  sent  to  the 
juvenile  court  by  the  various  aldermen  and  justices  of  the  peace. 

There  is  one  third  class  city,  Allentown,  one  first  class  and  14  third 
class  townships,  and  8 boroughs.  Several  wards  of  the  City  of  Bethlehem 
are  within  the  limits  of  Lehigh  County. 

Besides  the  City  of  Allentown,  the  important  population  centers  are: 


Catasauqua 4,714 

Emaus 4,370 

Slatington  4,014 

S.  Allentown  2,549 

Fountain  Hill  2,339 

Hokendauaua  1,100 


Since  the  juvenile  court  is  heard  at  the  county  seat,  which  is  also 
the  centre  of  population,  the  problem  of  the  juvenile  court  can  largely 
be  considered  in  terms  of  Allentown  and  the  Allentown  School  District. 
The  juvenile  court  should  serve  as  an  agency  for  dealing  through  author- 
itative action  with  the  problems  of  children  when  they  reach  the  stage 
at  which  they  are  beyond  the  control  of  the  school  system,  its  teachers, 
visiting  teachers,  and  the  social  agencies  and  institutions  of  the  city. 

The  Juvenile  Court  of  Lehigh  County  is  organized  under  the  Act 
of  April  23,  1903,  P.  L.  274,  and  its  supplements  which  provide  for 
juvenile  proceedings  or  sessions  in  the  Quarter  Sessions  Courts  of  the 
counties  of  Pennsylvania.  It  is,  therefore,  not  a separate  juvenile  court 
but  a juvenile  session  of  the  Quarter  Sessions  Court  of  Lehigh  County. 

The  preamble  to  the  act  establishing  juvenile  sessions  points  out 
that  children  should  be  heard  separately  from  adults,  and  should  be 
guarded  from  association  and  contact  with  crime  and  criminals.  It  also 
presents  the  notion  that  the  aim  of  the  juvenile  court  is  to  prevent 
children  from  being  “led  into  courses  of  life  which  may  render  them 
liable  to  the  pains  and  penalties  of  the  criminal  law  of  the  state.”  The 
statute,  therefore,  has  given  full  and  exclusive  jurisdiction  to  the  juvenile 
session  of  the  court  over  all  classes  of  children  below  the  age  of  sixteen, 
needing  the  protection  of  the  State,  whether  they  are  delinquent,  incor- 
rigible, dependent,  or  neglected.  When  children,  below  the  age  of  six- 
teen, have  been  placed  under  the  care  of  the  juvenile  court,  the  court’s 
jurisdiction  may  continue  until  they  have  reached  the  age  of  twenty-one. 


The  juvenile  court,  however,  does  not  try  cases  of  children  accused 
of  murder.  Also,  when  a child  above  fourteen  is  charged  with  an  offense, 
for  which  the  punishment  in  the  case  of  an  adult  would  be  incarceration 
in  a penitentiary,  his  case  may  be  transferred  to  the  criminal  court  to 
be  tried  according  to  the  criminal  procedure. 

(b)  Judges 

Children  who  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  juvenile  court  in 
Lehigh  County  are  dealt  with  by  President  Judge  C.  T.  Reno  and  Hon. 
R.  W.  Iobst.  The  juvenile  hearings  are  held  on  Saturday  morning,  about 
10  times  a year. 

(c)  Juvenile  Probation  Officers 

The  probation  officers  who  deal  with  children  brought  to  juvenile 
court  are  Harry  C.  Weinert  and  Louise  A.  Leisenring.  Both  probation 
officers  are  present  at  the  hearings  held  in  the  judge’s  chambers. 

(d)  Legal  Basis  for  the  Work  of  the 
Juvenile  Probation  Officers 

The  authority  to  appoint  probation  officers  for  children  is  given  to 
judges  under  the  act  of  April  23,  1903,  P.  L.  274  and  its  supplements. 

The  act  of  May  28,  1931,  P.  L.  191  provides  salaries  of  juvenile 
probation  officers  may  be  fixed  according  to  the  best  judgment  of  the 
judges  and  county  commissioners  of  the  various  counties. 

According  to  Pennsylvania  law,  the  man  or  woman  to  be  appointed 
as  probation  officer  must  be  “a  discreet  person  of  respectable  character.” 
There  are  no  other  requirements;  selection  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
the  judges  and  civil  service  examination  is  not  necessary  for  appoint- 
ment. The  law  also  stipulates  that  women  probationers  must  be  super- 
vised by  women  and  men  probationers  by  men.  Although  no  stipulation 
is  made  concerning  the  supervision  of  children  by  men  or  by  women, 
it  is  the  custom  in  most  jurisdictions  to  have  older  boys  supervised  by 
men  probation  officers  only,  and  older  girls  by  women  probation  officers 
only.  In  Lehigh  County  a woman  probation  officer  handles  children, 
older  girls  and  women;  while  a man  probation  officer  handles  older  boys 
and  men. 

The  law  also  provides  that  when  support  orders  are  made  for  the 
care  of  children,  such  support  orders  may  be  collected  by  a desertion 
probation  officer  appointed  by  the  judges  of  the  Quarter  Sessions  Court. 
Mr.  Weinert  makes  collections  of  such  orders. 

(e)  Duties 

The  duties  of  juvenile  probation  officers,  according  to  the  juvenile 
court  law,  depend  largely  upon  the  requirements  of  the  judges  How- 
ever, in  modern  courts  probation  officers  have  two  functions,  investiga- 
tional and  supervisory,  including  suitable  case  planning  for  each  child’s 
problem. 

The  investigational  function  usually  consists  of  making  social  in- 
vestigations for  the  judges  to  serve  as  a basis  for  wise  decisions,  and 
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to  enable  the  probation  officers  to  make  plans  for  the  children  disposed 
of  by  the  judges.  Such  planning  includes  that  which  is  needed  for  the 
placing  of  children  in  suitable  institutions  or  private  homes,  or  for 
the  oversight  of  children  on  probation  in  their  own  homes. 

The  supervisory  function  usually  consists  of  following  up  and  giving 
social  treatment  to  delinquent  and  incorrigible  children  on  probation, 
and  dependent  and  neglected  children  under  the  protective  care  of  the 
court.  This  supervision  should  be  based  upon  a plan  developed  from 
information  obtained  through  the  investigation,  and  should  be  carried 
out  with  the  cooperation  of  the  medical,  social  and  school  agencies. 

The  social  treatment  given  by  probation  officers  in  their  supervisory 
work  should  consist  of:  (a)  making  individual  adjustments  that  will 

enable  children  to  take  their  places  in  normal  family  and  social  life; 
(b)  co-ordinating  the  resources  of  the  community:  social,  school,  medical, 
psychological,  recreational  and  employment  if  necessary,  so  that  the 
proper  adjustment  of  such  children  may  be  made. 

The  bulk  of  the  work,  however,  of  the  probation  officers  handling 
juveniles  in  Lehigh  County  consists  of: 

In  boys’  cases:  (1)  receiving  complaints  or  informations; 

(2)  preparing  cases  for  court;  (3)  receiving  reports  in  the 
office  from  probationers. 

In  girls’  cases:  (1)  receiving  petitions;  (2)  preparing  cases 

for  court;  (3)  taking  girls  to  a place  of  detention  pending 
hearing;  (4)  receiving  reports  in  the  office  from  probationers. 

The  investigational  work  of  the  probation  officers  is  limited  in  boys’ 
cases  to  gathering  data  from  the  police,  justices  of  the  peace  or  aider- 
men,  and  prosecutors,  concerning  the  oifense  committed;  in  girls’  cases 
(for  wdiich  petitions  are  filed)  a home  visit  is  made  to  procure  general 
social  and  environmental  facts,  as  well  as  the  reason  for  committing  the 
offense;  reports  of  a mental  test  and  physical  examination  are  procured; 
and  the  age  of  the  girl  is  verified  in  the  Bureau  of  Vital  Statistics. 

Home  visiting  for  supervision  is  rarely  made.  Planning  is  prac- 
tically non-existent. 

The  same  procedure  is  followed  in  cases  of  neglected  children,  except 
that  the  investigation  is  confined  to  data  concerning  neglect.  Depend- 
ency cases  are  not  handled  in  the  Lehigh  County  Juvenile  Court  unless 
an  element  of  neglect  is  also  present. 

The  Pennsylvania  statutes  provide  that  probation  officers  may  be 
given  the  care  and  control  of  children  awaiting  hearing.  Therefore,  in 
many  jurisdictions  the  supervision  and  care  of  children  awaiting  hearing 
in  their  own  homes  or  in  the  house  of  detention  is  an  important  duty 
of  the  probation  officer.  In  Lehigh  County,  the  woman  probation  officer 
makes  arrangements  for  the  care  of  girls  pending  hearing.  Arrange- 
ments for  boys  are  not  made  by  the  probation  officer;  they  are  detained 
in  the  county  jail.  (See  Section  on  Care  Pending  Hearing.) 

One  of  the  general  duties  of  probation  officers  in  a social  court  is 
to  obtain  medical  examinations  and  psychological  or  psychiatric  studies 
of  children  awaiting  disposition  in  the  detention  house  or  at  home. 
In  some  courts  such  investigations  and  studies  are  routine  matters; 
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in  others  it  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  probation  officers  to  include 
such  investigations  as  part  of  a preliminary  report  to  the  court.  In 
Lehigh  County  a routine  physical  examination  is  made  and  a mental 
test  is  obtained  only  as  part  of  the  investigational  function  of  the  pro- 
bation officer  handling  girls  brought  in  on  petitions.  Preliminary  ex- 
aminations in  boys’  cases  are  not  arranged  by  the  probation  officer  in 
advance  of  hearing.  If  such  examinations  are  necessary  they  are  ordered 
by  the  judge  when  the  need  is  revealed  at  the  hearing.  It  is  reported 
that  the  woman  probation  officer  gives  intelligence  tests  to  juvenile  court 
children. 

Mental  Health  Clinics  are  held  in  the  Allentown  State  Hospital  and 
are  also  held  in  the  Allentown  and  Sacred  Heart  Hospitals,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Allentown  State  Hospital.  In  addition  to  this  service, 
the  Allentown  State  Hospital  takes  children  for  observation  when  com- 
mitted by  the  juvenile  court. 

(See  Part  IV,  Section  on  “Children’s  Institute”). 

Staff  Organization,  Salaries,  Etc. 

The  work  of  the  probation  staff  is  organized  to  deal  with  all  the 
probation  problems  of  the  county,  adults  as  well  as  children.  The  officers 
deal  with  juveniles,  with  adult  probationers  and  parolees  who  pay  fines 
and  costs  in  criminal  cases,  and  with  deserting  or  non-supporting  hus- 
bands who  pay  support  orders  to  their  beneficiaries  through  the  court. 
Harry  C.  Weinert  deals  with  boys  and  men;  Louise  Leisenring  deals  with 
women,  girls  and  very  young  boys.1  In  addition,  both  probation  officers 
also  act  as  parole  officers,  receiving  reports  from  men  and  women  paroled 
from  the  county  jail. 

Mr.  Weinert  receives  a salary  of  $3,000;  his  financial  assistant 
$1,800;  and  Miss  Leisenring  $840. 

Administration  of  Probation  Work 

There  is  no  administrative  head  for  the  entire  probation  depart- 
ment. The  probation  officers  are  each  responsible  directly  to  the  judges. 
Mr.  Weinert’s  title  is  Probation  Officer;  while  Miss  Leisenring  is  called 
the  “Female  Probation  Officer.” 

Mr.  Weinert  has  a financial  assistant;  Miss  Leisenring  keeps  hei 
own  records. 

Office  Facilities.  The  offices  of  the  probation  officers  are  not  under 
one  roof.  Mr.  Weinert’s  offices  are  in  the  court  house  on  the  first  floor. 
Miss  Leisenring’s  office  is  about  a block  from  the  court  house,  451  Ham- 
ilton Street;  this  office  is  shared  by  another  agency. 

There  are  no  facilities  for  private  interviewing  of  clients  in  Mis§ 
Leisenring’s  office;  there  is  a private  office  in  Mr.  Weinert’s  department. 

Records 

Although  Mr.  Weinert  and  his  assistant  keep  financial  records  of 
payments  made  by  probationers  and  parolees,  they  keep  no  social  records 
either  for  adults  or  for  boys. 


1 Miss  Leisenring  stated  that  in  addition  to  her  court  work,  she  acts  as  policewoman 
throughout  the  county,  but  receives  no  salary  for  this  service. 
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Miss  Leisenring  keeps  for  girls  and  women  the  scantiest  social 
records:  age  verification  certificates  from  Bureau  of  Vital  Statistics, 
and  reports  of  a physical  examination  or  of  a mental  test  when  made. 
Juvenile  records  of  children  and  girls  are  not  separate  from  records  of 
women  and  older  girls;  all  record  folders  are  filed  together,  because  of 
the  small  number  of  cases.  As  the  cases  increase  it  is  suggested  that  a 
system  of  filing  be  installed  whereby  social  records  of  children  be  filed 
in  one  section  and  records  of  women  in  another  section. 

Social  case  records  for  both  juveniles  and  adults  should  conform  to 
modern  standards  and  should  consist  of:  (1)  Face  sheet,  containing 

age,  sex,  residence,  parents,  relatives,  mental  and  physical  defect,  place 
of  detention  pending  hearing,  etc.,  and  co-operating  agencies;  (2)  his- 
tory sheets,  containing  information  concerning  investigations,  interviews, 
home  visits,  office  reports,  reports  from  physicians,  psychologists,  etc., 
school  reports  and  information  from  social  agencies.  Data  concerning  the 
offense,  appearance  before  the  court  and  the  disposition  should  also 
appear  in  the  record. 

Record  forms  of  the  National  Probation  Association  are  used  by 
many  probation  officers,  and  it  is  believed  these  forms  wTould  admirably 
suit  the  requirements  of  this  court. 

Annual  Report 

A written  report,  monthly  or  annual,  is  not  compiled.  Such  a re- 
port would  give  the  community  a better  understanding  of  the  probation 
work  of  the  county.  It  would  also  provide  the  judges  with  a report  of 
the  activities  of  the  probation  officers.  It  is  suggested  that  this  report 
be  published  either  separately  or  as  part  of  the  Controller’s  Report  as 
is  done  in  a number  of  counties. 

II.  THE  STREAM  OF  CASES 
(a)  Method  of  Study 

A statistical  analysis  was  made  of  all  children  before  the  juvenile 
session  of  the  Quarter  Sessions  Court  of  Lehigh  County  in  the  years 
1928,  1929  and  1930.  The  reasons  for  which  children  were  brought  to 
court  and  how  the  court  disposed  of  them  were  noted. 

Use  of  court  docket  and  records.  The  juvenile  docket  and  the  records 
which  the  court  and  its  officers  keep  were  used  in  making  this  study. 
The  juvenile  docket  and  the  court  records  used  were  found  in  the  office  of 
the  court  clerk.  There  were  no  social  records  available  except  the 
scanty  records  kept  for  the  very  small  number  of  girls’  cases. 

The  approach  to  children’s  problems.  The  cases  of  the  children 
involved  have  been  studied  from  four  aspects:  (1)  the  kinds  of  indi- 

vidual problems,  (2)  services  given  by  the  court  and  its  officials  during 
the  period  prior  to  court  hearing,  and  the  character  of  the  investigation, 
(3)  dispositions  made  by  the  judges,  and  (4)  facilities  for  treatment 
while  on  probation  or  parole,  or  under  custodial  or  institutional  care. 
Thus  a study  was  made  of  the  stream  of  cases,  then  followed  an 
analysis  of  the  dispositions  with  special  reference  to  the  use  of  probation 
and  institutional  commitment.  Finally,  the  juvenile  cases  for  a three- 


year  period  were  checked  up  by  the  various  social  agencies  in  order 
to  analyze  the  extent  of  the  contacts  which  private  and  public  social 
agencies  had  on  cases  which  passed  through  the  juvenile  court. 

(b)  Total  Cases  Studied 

Although  the  intent  of  the  juvenile  court  act  is  to  place  the  juvenile 
court  in  charge  of  all  children  in  conflict  with  the  law,  or  in  need  of 
the  State’s  protection,  many  such  children,  it  is  felt  on  account  of  the 
small  number  of  cases  on  the  docket,  never  reach  the  juvenile  court. 

The  cases  analyzed  represent  all  the  juvenile  court  children  for  which 
data  were  available.  In  addition  to  the  juvenile  court  judges,  justices 
of  the  peace,  aldermen,  and  police  deal  with  children  in  difficulty.  Al- 
though it  was  possible  to  study  the  work  of  the  juvenile  court  statis- 
tically, it  was  not  possible  to  study  the  work  of  the  numerous  justices 
of  the  peace,  aldermen,  etc.  We  know,  however,  that  they  handle  many 
children’s  cases  due  to  the  fact  that  all  delinquent  boys  held  for  juvenile 
court  pass  through  their  hands  in  the  first  instance.  Many  of  them  are 
disposed  of  without  being  sent  to  the  juvenile  court.  In  like  manner 
the  police  deal  with  many  delinquents. 

Of  the  80  boys  referred  by  the  police  of  Allentown  for  the  School 
Study,1  only  15  were  found  to  have  been  sent  to  the  juvenile  court  either 
in  1928,  1929  or  in  1930.  Sixty-five  were  found  to  have  been  handled 
by  the  police  without  juvenile  court  action.  This  means  that  80  per  cent 
of  the  boys  were  handled  by  the  police  without  court  action.  However, 
this  estimate  is  felt  to  be  conservative.  The  Chief  of  Police  stated 
that  up  to  the  time  when  the  study  was  started,  no  record  file  had 
been  kept  by  the  police  of  juvenile  cases,  and  the  information  given 
was  from  memory.  In  October  1930,  a card  system  containing  the  neces- 
sary identifying  information  was  installed  by  the  Bureau  of  Police  for 
children’s  cases. 

The  total  stream  of  cases  follows: 

Children  Cases 

Disposed  of  by  the  juvenile  court  judge 212  involving  249 

Disposed  of  by  the  police  without  action  by  the  juvenile 

court  or  probation  department  (figures  not  available) 

Total  212  249 

Figures  concerning  children  and  cases  are  not  identical 
because  a number  of  children  were  in  court  2 or 
more  times. 

(c)  Court  Intake 

There  were  212  children  listed  for  hearing  in  the  Lehigh  County 
Juvenile  Court  during  1928,  1929  and  1930.  Owing  to  the  small  number 
of  cases  in  a one  year  period,  a three  year  period  was  selected  for  study 
and  analysis. 

Almost  two-thirds  of  the  children  (64  per  cent)  were  brought  to 
court  because  of  delinquency,  26  per  cent  because  of  incorrigibility,  and 
10  per  cent  because  of  neglect.  (See  Chart  10). 


1 Part  One  of  this  Report. 
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The  ratio  of  boys  to  girls  is  interesting.  In  the  delinquency  group, 
there  was  only  one  girl  and  135  boys.  In  the  incorrigibility  group,  there 
were  24  girls  and  31  boys.  In  the  neglected  group,  there  were  7 girls 
and  14  boys.  In  Lehigh  County,  dependency  cases,  in  which  no  element 
of  neglect  is  involved,  are  handled  by  the  Poor  Board  not  by  the  juvenile 
court.  (See  Table  21). 

Chart  10.  Lehigh  County  Juvenile  Court  Children 


De linque  r it  I 1 
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lucorrigi  fa/e  Iwwwl 

Recidivists  or  Repeaters 

Seven  per  cent  of  the  children  had  been  brought  to  court  two  oi 
more  times  either  because  of  neglect  or  because  they  were  recidivists  or 
repeaters  as  delinquents  or  incorrigibles.  This  is  not  a high  repeating 
rate.  It  does  not,  however,  represent  the  real  recidivist  rate  of  delin- 
quency in  the  county  because  of  the  practice  of  having  justices  of  the 
peace,  aldermen  and  the  police  handle  boys  before  bringing  them  tc 
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juvenile  court.  They  may  have  been  before  these  local  officials  many 
times  before  they  were  finally  brought  to  juvenile  court.  (See 72-74) 

Residence  of  Juvenile  Court  Children 

The  accompanying  Map  of  Lehigh  County  gives  a picture  of  the 
geographic  distribution  of  the  families  from  which  the  juvenile  court 
children  in  the  study  come.  Allentown,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
furnished  the  majority  of  the  cases.  It  has  come  to  be  the  expected 
order  of  events  for  the  urban  centers  to  supply  more  delinquents  in 
proportion  to  population  than  the  rural  communities.  Thus  Allentown 
with  60  per  cent  of  the  county’s  population  is  supplying  72  per  cent  of 
the  juvenile  court  cases.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  majority  of  the  28 
per  cent  coming  from  points  outside  of  Allentown  were  distributed  among 
the  towns  and  industrial  communities  situated  along  the  Lehigh  River. 
(See  Table  24) . 

Map  2.  Distribution  of  Lehigh  County  Juvenile  Court  Children 

(A  Dot  Represents  One  Child) 
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III.  LEGAL  AND  SOCIAL  PROCEDURE  BEFORE  JUDICIAL 

DISPOSITION 

(a)  Legal  Procedure  Before  Judicial  Disposition 

In  Pennsylvania  children  may  be  brought  to  the  court  by  two  general 
methods.  The  first  is  by  petition,  the  second  by  warrant  or  arrest. 

1.  Petitions. 

According  to  the  petition  method,  which  is  permissible  under  the 
Juvenile  Court  Act,  a child  is  not  arrested  but  a petition  is  filed  by  the 
prosecutor,  the  mother,  father,  or  some  other  relative  or  friend,  or  by 
an  interested  citizen  or  agency.  A petition  may  also  be  filed  by  school 
authorities  and  members  of  social  agencies,  or  any  private  citizen  having 
interest  in  the  child’s  welfare.  This  is  the  regular  procedure,  of  course, 
in  cases  of  neglect  and  dependency,  and  is  used  also  for  incorrigible 
children  brought  to  court  by  parents  or  guardians;  and  may  be  used  for 
delinquents  also. 

2.  Information,  Arrest  and  Warrant. 

A juvenile  court  action  may  also  be  started  by  having  an  informa- 
tion filed  before  a justice  or  alderman.  According  to  the  statutes  the 
juvenile  court’s  jurisdiction  attaches  when  the  alderman  or  justice  of 
the  peace  commits  the  child  for  hearing. 

When  a child  is  discovered  committing  a wrongful  act,  he  may  be 
arrested  by  a police  officer,  constable  or  other  authorized  person,  as  in 
the  case  of  an  adult. 

In  Lehigh  County,  both  methods  of  bringing  children  to  court  are 
used:  for  girls,  the  petition  method  is  used;  for  boys,  an  information 
is  filed  before  a justice  of  the  peace  or  alderman.  The  justice  of  the 
peace  or  alderman  holds  the  child  for  juvenile  court  and  sends  him  to 
the  detention  room  in  the  county  jail  with  an  order  to  the  warden  to 
hold  the  child. 

In  many  Pennsylvania  courts,  proceeding  by  information  is  discour- 
aged and  proceeding  by  petition  is  encouraged.  Even  in  the  case  of  an 
arrest  of  a child  in  Philadelphia  County  a petition  is  filed  by  the  prose- 
cutor or  probation  officer  in  order  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  juvenile 
court  may  attach;  in  this  county  the  law  prohibits  magistrates  or  minor 
court  hearings  in  children’s  cases. 

In  Berks  County  and  in  Beaver  County,  Pennsylvania,  the  justices 
of  the  peace,  aldermen  or  police  officers,  notify  the  probation  officer  when 
a child  is  arrested  or  held  for  juvenile  court;  the  probation  officer  visits 
the  child  and  investigates  to  determine  whether  the  child  should  be  de- 
tained pending  hearing  and  files  the  necessary  petition  in  juvenile  court. 

When  informations  are  filed  in  cases  in  which  such  procedure  is 
advisable,  the  prosecutor  should  also  file  a petition  in  juvenile  court  or 
the  probation  department  should  be  notified  so  that  a petition  could  be 
filed,  in  order  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  may  attach  to  the  boy 
and  not  to  the  particular  offense.  These  are  merely  suggestions,  and 
other  adaptations  of  a specialized  procedure,  which  will  immediately 
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place  control  of  disposition  in  the  hands  of  the  judges  where  it  belongs, 
will  undoubtedly  present  themselves  to  the  court. 

Although  the  bringing  of  cases  before  aldermen  or  justices  of  the 
peace  should  be  discouraged,  probation  officers  should  be  present  when- 
ever cases  are  heard  by  these  officials,  so  that  children  will  not  be  dis- 
charged when  it  is  advisable  to  have  the  juvenile  court  take  action  and 
to  take  charge  of  children  held  for  juvenile  court. 

Since  the  district  attorney  lists  all  cases  for  hearing,  control  of  the 
time  of  hearing  seems  to  be  in  his  hands.  In  many  Pennsylvania  coun- 
ties, the  listing  of  cases  for  hearing  and  control  of  the  time  of  hearing 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  probation  officer.  All  continued  cases  are  kept 
in  the  district  attorney’s  office;  only  after  some  disposition  is  made  is 
the  case  entered  in  the  juvenile  docket. 

Docket  entries1  concerning  children  are  redolent  of  the  phraseology 
of  the  criminal  law:  Entries  are  made  as  “Commonwealth  versus  John 
Doe”;  a child  is  referred  to  as  “defendant”;  a child  is  spoken  of  as 
being  “sentenced”;  and  criminal  law  terms  such  as  “nolle  pressed”; 
“suspended  sentence”,  “dismissed  for  lack  of  evidence”  are  found  in  the 
docket.  Other  entries  are:  Costs  of  prosecution;  “subpoena  to  bring  her 
to  court” ; “sentence  of  the  court  is  that  defendant  keep  going  to  school” ; 
“defendant  entered  own  rocognizance  to  comply”. 

While  it  is  the  duty  of  the  district  attorney  to  keep  a representative 
in  juvenile  court  to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  Commonwealth,  the 
general  theory  of  the  juvenile  court  is  that  there  is  no  prosecution  of 
the  child.  The  district  attorney  is  a party  at  interest  in  the  cases  of 
children  brought  to  court;  he  may  move  for  revision  of  the  court’s  order; 
he  must  be  notified  if  the  parents  or  next  friend  petitions  for  revision; 
he  reports  to  the  Quarter  Sessions  judges  commitments  of  minors  made 
by  justices  of  the  peace  or  aldermen  so  that  the  Quarter  Sessions  judges 
may  exercise  their  powers  of  review  and  supervision.  He  is  in  no  sense 
a prosecuting  officer  in  juvenile  court.  It  seems  to  stand  to  reason,  there- 
fore, that  entries  made  in  his  records  should  not  be  in  the  terms  used 
for  the  prosecution  of  adult  criminals. 

The  Superior  Court  in  Commonwealth  vs  Nellie  Showalter  Mountain, 
82  Superior  Court  523,  and  in  Commonwealth  vs  Carnes,  82  Superior 
Court  335,  went  into  the  question  of  the  manner  in  which  juvenile  court 
cases  are  to  be  docketed.  In  the  first  case  the  court  states,  “In  disposing 
of  the  case  it  is  proper  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  counsel  and  officials 
concerned  to  the  caption  of  the  cases.  It  is  entitled  as  if  it  were  a 
criminal  case  against  Mrs.  Mountain,  whereas  it  is  a statutory  proceeding 
relating  to  the  custody  and  welfare  of  certain  minor  children.” 

In  Commonwealth  vs  Carnes  the  court  states,  “In  conclusion,  we 
deem  it  our  duty  to  refer  to  the  caption  of  this  case:  Commonwealth  vs 

Clarence  Carnes.  While  there  is  ample  precedent  for  a caption  in  that 
form,  such  a proceeding  is  not  a criminal  case.”  The  court  goes  on  to 


1 The  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  Quarter  Sessions  Court,  in  which  the  juvenile  docket  is 
kept,  is  to  be  commended  on  its  neatly  kept  docket.  The  docket  entries  are  neatly  made  in 
the  familiar  bound  dockets  such  as  are  used  in  courts.  However,  the  entries  are  not  hand 
written  but  by  the  use  of  a special  machine  are  neatly  typed  in  the  bound  volumes.  The  result 
is  that  the  docket  is  easy  to  read  and  is  always  in  good  condtiion. 
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say  that  “The  act  of  1903  provides  that  all  sessions  of  the  juvenile  court 
shall  be  held  separate  and  apart  from  any  session  of  the  court  held  for 
the  purpose  of  its  general,  criminal  or  other  business,  and  that  the 
records  of  such  proceedings  shall  be  kept  in  a separate  docket.” 

It  is  recommended  that  juvenile  cases  be  not  listed  as  criminal  cases 
are,  but  that  they  be  entered  in  a special  docket  for  such  cases,  as  fol- 
lows: “In  the  matter  of  John  Doe  alleged  to  be  a delinquent  child.” 

To  sum  up,  the  juvenile  court  procedure  as  used  in  Lehigh  County 
is  divided  between  the  court,  the  district  attorney,  and  the  probation 
department.  A difficulty  which  may  result  from  this  cumbersome  meth- 
od of  procedure  is  illustrated  by  the  following  case: 

R — D — , the  son  of  a disabled  soldier,  together  with  other  children  of 
the  same  family,  had  been  placed,  supposedly  on  court  order,  by  the  juvenile 
probation  officer  in  a private  home  with  the  understanding  that  the  family 
was  to  receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of  $5.  per  week  per  child. 

R.  D.  had  appeared  in  the  school  study  charged  with  truancy  and  stealing 
and  checked  as  known  to  court.  This  necessitated  our  searching  the  records 
to  complete  the  study  of  the  case.  Our  attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that 
several  weeks  had  passed  and  no  money  was  forthcoming  to  the  family 
caring  for  the  children.  Inquiry  was  made  of  the  Poor  Board.  The  Poor 
Board  advised  that  the  case  had  been  brought  to  them  and  had  been  rejected. 
The  office  of  the  County  Commissioners  had  no  record  of  the  case  and  no 
notice  of  it  except  a bill  presented  by  the  probation  officer  and  this  had  simply 
been  ignored. 

Search  of  the  dockets  failed  to  show  the  case  on  record.  Inquiry  at 
the  office  of  the  District  Attorney  resulted  in  finding  the  case  papers  on  file 
there. 

A simpler  juvenile  court  procedure  would  be:  (a)  to  have  petiitons 
filed  in  the  probation  department  in  all  cases,  (b)  to  have  probation 
officers  keep  in  touch  with  justices  of  the  peace  and  aldermen  and  to 
attend  their  hearings,  and  (c)  to  have  the  probation  officers  keep  the 
juvenile  court  docket. 

(b)  Social  Procedure  Before  Judicial  Disposition 

When  a child  is  held  for  hearing  after  an  arrest  or  the  filing  of  a 
petition,  an  investigation  should  be  made  by  the  probation  officer  of 
the  child’s  home  conditions,  school  attendance  or  work  record,  and  the 
general  facts  of  the  offense  or  the  situation.  Social  records  should  be 
kept  of  all  investigations  and  data  filed  in  each  case.  A summary  of  the 
social  record  should  be  presented  in  written  form  to  the  judge  to  aid 
him  in  making  a wise  decision. 

It  should  be  possible  for  preliminary  investigations  to  cover  the 
child’s  health,  family,  leisure  time  life,  school  and  educational  activities 
as  routine  part  of  the  work.  The  information  which  social  and  health 
agencies  have  should  always  be  utilized  for  the  investigation  of  the 
probation  officer. 

(See  Section  IV — Community  Resources). 
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IV.  JUDICIAL  ACTION 

(a)  Court  Hearings 

In  Lehigh  County,  no  one  judge  is  assigned  to  juvenile  court.  Hear- 
ings are  held  either  by  Judge  Reno  or  by  Judge  Iobst  whenever  circum- 
stances indicate  the  need,  usually  about  once  a month.  They  are  held 
in  judge’s  chambers  on  Saturday  mornings. 

Probation  officers,  the  prosecuting  district  attorney  and  all  persons 
concerned  in  the  hearing  are  present;  also  the  attendance  officer  when 
truancy  cases  are  presented. 

A forward  looking  policy  has  been  adopted  by  the  court  concerning 
hearings  in  dependency  cases.  Children  brought  in  for  hearings  in  de- 
pendency cases  are  not  heard  by  the  court  unless  neglect  is  involved, 
thus  limiting  the  work  of  the  juvenile  court  to  its  logical  function  of 
dealing  with  incorrigible,  delinquent  and  neglected  children. 

(b)  Dispositions  by  the  Judge 
L Routine  Dispositions 

The  routine  dispositions  made  by  the  judge  of  the  juvenile  court 
were  dismissal,  probation,  commitment  to  child  placing  agency,  and  com- 
mitment to  institutions.  There  were  also  a miscellaneous  group  of  dis- 
positions, such  as,  continued  cases,  cases  referred  to  court  in  another 
county,  etc. 

2.  Statistics  of  Court  Dispositions 

The  212  children,  180  boys  and  32  girls,  brought  to  juvenile  court 
were  disposed  of  as  follows: 

Delinquent  children.  In  this  group  there  were  136  children,  135 
boys  and  1 girl.  Seventy-two  boys  and  1 girl,  a total  of  73  children, 
were  placed  on  probation;  47  boys  and  0 girls,  a total  of  47  children, 
were  committed  to  institutions.  There  were  16  miscellaneous  disposi- 
tions in  boys  cases,  11  dismissed  after  court  hearing;  4 continued;  and 
1 referred  to  court  in  another  county.  (See  Table  22.) 

Incorrigible  children.  There  were  55  children  in  this  group,  31  boys 
and  24  girls.  Seven  boys  and  nine  girls,  a total  of  16  children  were 
placed  on  probation;  16  boys  and  12  girls,  a total  of  28  children,  were 
committed  to  institutions;  7 boys  and  3 girls,  a total  of  10  children, 
were  dismissed;  and  one  boy  was  instructed  to  “keep  going  to  school”, 
(See  Table  22) . 

The  figures  show  that  one-half  of  the  delinquent  and  incorrigible 
(47%)  children  were  placed  on  probation;  two  out  of  every  five  were 
placed  in  institutions,  while  one  out  of  every  eight  was  dismissed  or 
the  cases  were  continued  for  hearing  at  the  time  of  the  study.  (See 
Chart  11) . 

Dependent  children.  There  were  no  children  brought  to  court  ac- 
cording to  the  juvenile  court  docket. 

Neglected  children.  There  were  21  children  in  this  group,  14  boys 
and  7 girls.  Only  two  were  committed  to  institutions;  1 was  placed  with 
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relatives,  8 with  Catholic  Children’s  Bureau,  Philadelphia,  and  10  were 
continued  indefinitely. 

In  all  cases  of  neglect,  the  parents  are  brought  to  juvenile  court 
and  the  charge  is  against  the  parent. 

Chart  11.  Institutional  and  Non-Institutional  Care 
(Delinquents  and  Incorrigibles) 
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3.  Institutional  Dispositions  Analyzed 

Delinquent  and  incorrigible  children.  There  were  75  children,  63 
boys  and  12  girls,  committed  to  institutions  receiving  conduct  problem 
children.  Of  the  63  boys  committed,  25  were  sent  to  Allentown  State 
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Hospital  for  observation,  15  were  sent  to  Glen  Mills,  21  to  Philadelphia 
Protectory,  1 to  the  Pennsylvania  Industrial  Reformatory,  and  1 to 
Lehigh  County  Prison.  Of  the  12  girls  committed,  7 were  sent  to  House 
of  Good  Shepherd  for  treatment,  2 were  sent  to  Allentown  State  Hospital 
for  observation,  1 was  sent  to  Sleighton  Farm,  1 to  St.  Joseph’s  Pro- 
tectory, and  a mental  defective  to  Penhurst  State  School.  (See  Table  23). 

Neglected  children.  There  were  two  children  committed  to  insti- 
tutions: a boy  to  St.  Edmond’s  Home  for  Crippled  Children;  a girl  to 
Mont  Alto  for  treatment  for  tuberculosis.  (See  Table  23). 

Dependent  children.  Since  the  policy  in  this  county  is  to  refer  de- 
pendent children  in  care  of  the  Poor  Board  or  private  agencies  without 
bringing  them  to  court,  there  were  no  dependent  children  sent  to  insti- 
tutions by  the  court. 

V.  SOCIAL  TREATMENT 

(a)  Probation  Methods 

At  the  time  a child  is  placed  on  probation  in  Lehigh  County,  the 
judge  fixes  the  probation  period,  usually  at  one  or  two  years.  The  fixing 
of  a definite  term  in  advance  is  analogous  to  that  used  in  cases  of  adults. 
Progressive  children’s  courts  throughout  the  country  have  found  it  ad- 
visable to  make  the  term  of  probation  indefinite,  so  that  the  child  may 
be  released  from  probation  according  to  his  response  to  treatment. 
Children  are  required  to  report  to  the  probation  officers,  weekly,  monthly 
or  semi-monthly  for  one  or  two  years,  depending  upon  the  probation 
period  fixed  at  the  hearing.  Probation  methods  are  at  present  negative 
in  character. 

Although  the  probation  officers  seemed  interested  in  children,  they 
have  not  developed  modern  methods  of  case-planning,  investigation  and 
home  supervision. 

(b)  Home  Visits  for  Supervision 

Home  supervision  is  occasionally  given  in  Lehigh  County  for  young 
children  and  girls;  it  is  never  given  for  boys.  Failure  to  visit  a child 
in  his  home  prevents  the  probation  officer  from  making  a friendly  con- 
tact with  him.  The  whole  object  of  probation  is  usually  considered  to 
be  that  of  adjustment  of  the  child  to  family,  school  and  community  life. 
This  adjustment  cannot  be  made  when  the  probation  officer  is  not  familiar 
with  the  child’s  environment  and  problems.  A child  should  be  visited 
weekly  when  first  placed  on  probation  and  the  interval  between  visits 
should  be  gradually  lengthened  until  probation  is  no  longer  necessary. 

(c)  Unofficial  Cases 

In  many  courts  probation  officers  deal  with,  dispose  of,  and  even 
follow  up  many  children’s  cases  “unofficially.”  Children  whose  cases  need 
the  attention  of  the  authorities  because  of  bad  conduct  at  home,  or  in 
the  community,  or  because  of  mild  delinquencies  are  dealt  with  in  this 
way.  The  officers  make  unofficial  adjustments  with  the  approval  of  the 
judge,  but  without  court  action.  It  prevents  children  from  having  need- 
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less  records  of  court  and  police  dispositions  against  them,  and  saves  them 
from  unnecessary  court  experience.  Repeated  court  and  police  exper- 
iences are,  in  themselves,  bad  for  children.  Some  become  hardened  and 
blase  about  the  seriousness  and  dignity  of  court  action,  others  are  keenly 
humiliated  by  police  processes. 

In  Lehigh  County,  the  probation  officers  state  that  no  unofficial  ad- 
justments are  made  by  them,  but  that  the  judges  at  times  dispose  of  cases 
informally  without  a record  on  the  court  docket.  The  practice  is  an 
excellent  one,  but  it  should  be  accompanied  by  good  case  work  supervision 
always  and  by  investigation  whenever  that  is  needed. 

It  is  suggested  that  children  in  such  cases  be  referred  to  private 
agencies  after  an  informal  disposition,  so  that  they  may  have  a maxi- 
mum of  service  and  guidance,  otherwise  the  caseload  would  become  too 
great  for  the  probation  officers  should  they  attempt  to  follow  up  all  of 
these  children  themselves. 

A careful  distinction  should  be  made  between  official  and  unofficial 
cases,  and  a social  record  should  be  kept  for  each  unofficial  case  as  well 
as  each  official  case.  Later,  if  an  unofficial  case  becomes  an  official  case, 
the  social  records  can  be  combined. 

(d)  Volunteers 

The  court  has  no  volunteer  probation  officers  directly  attached  to 
the  court.  Interested  individuals  frequently  receive  probationers  for 
oversight,  and  this  reduces  the  caseload  of  children  handled  by  the 
juvenile  probation  officers.  About  25  percent  of  those  placed  on  proba- 
tion were  to  report  to  special  probation  officers,  such  as,  clergymen, 
squires,  burgesses,  etc.  There  is  no  Big  Brother  Association  in  the 
county  to  carry  on  this  work. 

(e)  Caseload 

According  to  the  Juvenile  Court  Standards,  published  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Labor,  Children’s  Bureau,  1923,  “Not  more  than 
50  children  should  be  under  the  supervision  of  one  probation  officer  at 
any  one  time.  The  probation  officer  handling  girls  should  be  assigned 
a smaller  number.” 

Twelve  new  investigations  per  month  in  addition  to  the  regular 
caseload  is  considered  a maximum  number  for  each  officer  in  order  to  do 
satisfactory  work.  The  Lehigh  County  Court  has  had  an  average  of 
six  new  juvenile  cases  per  month  for  the  past  three  years.  At  the 
time  of  the  study  the  woman  probation  officer  stated  that  she  was 
handling  15  cases  of  girls  and  women.  The  man  probation  officer  stated 
that  he  does  not  know  what  his  caseload  is,  since  he  does  not  keep  social 
records.  The  reporting  card  which  the  child  is  given  and  which  he  brings 
when  he  reports  to  office  is  the  only  record. 

The  caseload  standard  suggested  by  the  Children’s  Bureau  presup- 
poses much  more  intensive  work  than  the  probation  staff  does  at  present. 
This  intensive  work  of  investigation  and  home  supervision  is,  however, 
essential  for  good  case  work  and  should  be  held  in  consideration  when 
estimating  the  number  of  officers  needed  to  carry  the  caseload. 
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It  is  also  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  probation  officers  also 
deal  with  many  adults.  The  probation  staff  dealing  with  both  children 
and  adults  is  too  small  to  keep  in  touch  with  all  children  through  home 
supervision  and  office  supervision. 

Because  of  the  absence  of  records  it  was  not  possible  to  make  a 
satisfactory  analysis  of  caseload.  However,  it  seems  to  be  low.  If  the 
probation  officers  handled  the  cases  disposed  of  by  the  justices  of  the 
peace,  aldermen,  and  the  police,  the  number  of  children  under  supervision 
would  more  nearly  approximate  the  caseload  to  be  expected  of  a populous 
county  with  a large  city  the  size  of  Allentown. 

VI.  THE  CARE  OF  CHILDREN  AWAITING  HEARING 
Preparation  for  Court  Hearing 

When  a child  is  arrested  for  the  commission  of  an  offense,  or  by 
warrant  issued  on  information  before  a justice  of  the  peace  or  alderman, 
or  when  a child,  whether  delinquent,  incorrigible,  dependent  or  neglected, 
is  brought  to  court  on  petition,  a period  of  time,  depending  upon  court 
conditions,  elapses  before  the  juvenile  court  hearing  takes  place. 

In  modern  juvenile  court  practice,  the  time  before  court  hearing 
is  used  for  social  investigation  of  the  child’s  home,  family  life,  social  and 
economic  environment,  school  or  work  records,  the  use  of  leisure  time, 
etc.  A physical  and  mental  examination  is  made  during  this  time.  For 
this  purpose  it  is  desirable  to  use  the  facilities  of  clinics  for  physical 
and  mental  examinations  of  all  children  awaiting  hearing,  whether  they 
remain  at  home,  are  placed  in  private  homes,  or  are  held  in  a detention 
home.  A complete  preliminary  investigation  and  study  should  be  made 
part  of  the  supervision  and  oversight  of  children  awaiting  hearing. 

Delinquent  children.  In  cases  of  children  arrested  or  charged  with 
delinquency,  certain  considerations  arise:  first,  assurance  that  they  will 
not  disappear  before  hearing;  and  second,  promptness  of  appearance  at 
court.  Such  children  are  usually  placed  in  the  custody  of  probation 
officers  during  the  period  pending  hearing  and  investigation.  Proba- 
tion officers  may  allow  their  charges  to  remain  at  home,  place  them  in 
private  homes,  or  when  necessary  in  special  casesr  place  them  in  a house 
of  detention  or  a detention  room  especially  established  for  this  purpose 
by  the  county  authorities. 

Detention  Facilities  in  Lehigh  County 

Legislation.  Children  awaiting  hearing  may  not  be  held  in  cells, 
in  jails,  in  local  lock-ups  or  other  places  where  adult  criminals  are  de- 
tained. The  Pennsylvania  law  holds  that  children  in  conflict  with  the 
law  must  not  be  treated  like  criminals  during  the  period  in  which  their 
difficulties  are  awaiting  judicial  settlement. 

The  State  of  Pennsylvania  has  made  provision  by  legislation  for  the 
establishment  of  houses  of  detention,  or  detention  rooms,  for  children. 
The  law  states:  “That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  commissioners 

to  provide  rooms  or  houses  of  detention  for  children  under  sixteen  years 
of  age  in  custody  awaiting  trial  or  hearing  in  the  courts  of  the  county.”1 


1 Act  of  July  21,  1913,  P.  L.  870,  Section  1. 
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The  County  Commissioners  of  Lehigh  County  have  not  complied 
with  the  provisions  of  this  act.  Boys  are  detained  in  a room  in  the 
county  jail.  On  the  day  of  the  visit  three  boys  were  admitted  the  pre- 
vious day.  According  to  the  probation  officer  for  women  and  girls,  girls 
are  not  sent  to  the  county  jail.  She  makes  an  effort  to  have  girls  kept 
at  home  pending  hearing  unless  the  mother  is  not  able  to  give  the  proper 
supervision  during  the  period  prior  to  court  hearing.  The  plan  which 
is  largely  used  by  the  probation  officer  is  to  place  the  girls  in  private 
hospitals,  the  Sacred  Heart  or  the  Allentown  Hospitals  for  observation. 
Through  this  method  they  are  given  mental  and  physical  examinations, 
and  if  treatment  is  needed  as  is  frequently  the  case,  they  are  treated  in 
the  hospital  or  in  a ward  on  the  roof.  After  physical  defects  are  cleared 
up,  the  girls  help  in  the  hospital,  or  if  there  is  no  need  for  treatment, 
they  assist  the  nurses  in  many  ways. 

The  man  probation  officer  does  not  deal  with  boys  awaiting  court 
hearing.  He  has  no  contact  with  them  except  in  court  or  after  disposi- 
tion. Delinquent  boys  are  committed  to  the  county  jail,  in  a detention 
room,  to  await  hearing. 
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The  stake  of  the  community  in  its  school  and  court  systems  is,  of 
course,  apparent  to  all  who  live  in  Allentown  or  in  any  other  community. 
The  community’s  agencies,  public  schools,  the  court,  its  social  and  civic 
agencies,  must  attack  the  prevention  of  crime  and  delinquency  by  con- 
certed action  if  a sound  preventive  program  is  to  be  established.  The 
schools,  the  court  officials,  and  the  staffs  of  all  public  and  private  social 
agencies  should  be  brought  together  for  effective  and  harmonious  co- 
operation, not  only  in  individual  cases  but  for  a program  in  which  all 
the  citizens  can  participate.  The  proposal  to  effect  this  in  Allentown 
through  a Council  of  Social  Agencies  in  which  all  groups  are  to  be 
represented  is  a logical  and  most  desirable  objective. 

The  aim  of  this  section  of  the  report  is  to  interpret  the  need  for 
such  co-operation,  together  with  an  outline  of  the  activities  of  the 
agencies  constituting  the  community’s  resources  for  concerted  action. 

I.  EXCHANGE  OF  SERVICE  ON  CASES. 

A center  for  the  exchange  of  service  on  cases  is  essential  in  any 
organized  community;  this  is  usually  effected  through  a confidential 
Social  Service  Exchange.  No  Social  Service  Exchange  at  present  exists 
in  Allentown.  However,  information  was  obtained  from  the  social 
agencies  working  on  the  same  cases  concerning  the  children  in  the  school 
survey  and  children  brought  to  juvenile  court. 

(a)  Juvenile  Court  Children 
(Figures  cover  entire  County) 

Fifty  percent  of  the  juvenile  court  children  in  this  study  were  known 
to  social  agencies.  (See  Chart  12).  These  include: 

23  known  to  children’s  agencies 
53  to  family  agencies 
61  to  health  agencies 
64  to  the  police 

Approximately  one  in  every  ten  juvenile  court  children  was  known 
to  a children’s  agency ; one  in  every  eight  was  known  to  a family  agency ; 
and  one  in  every  three  children  was  known  to  a health  or  mental  health 
agency. 
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(b)  Children  in  the  School  Survey 
(Figures  cover  Allentown  only) 

An  analysis  of  the  children  in  the  School  Survey,  already  referred 
to,  shows  a much  higher  ratio  of  children  kcnwn  to  social  agencies: 
four  out  of  every  five  of  the  children  were  known  to  a social  agency. 
The  family  of  every  other  girl  and  the  family  of  3 out  of  every  ten 
boys  was  known  to  a family  welfare  agency;  3 out  of  every  5 girls  and 
2 out  of  every  3 boys  were  known  to  a health  or  mental  health  agency. 
Finally,  one  out  of  every  six  children  in  the  school  survey,  boys  and  girls, 
were  known  officially  either  to  the  juvenile  court  and  the  probation 
officers  or  the  City  Police  Department. 

The  conclusion  from  this  is  obvious.  They  show  the  need  for  co- 
operation between  the  school,  the  juvenile  court,  and  the  social  agencies 
of  Allentown  and  Lehigh  County.  They  also  indicate  that  the  community 
whose  activities  are  largely  expressed  in  the  social  agencies  of  Allentown 
have  a large  stake  in  the  success  of  the  school  and  the  court’s  dealings 
with  the  problems  of  children  in  Allentown  and  the  other  communities 
of  Lehigh  County. 


Chart  12,  Juvenile  Court. Children 
(Shaded  Portion  Known  to  Social  Agencies) 
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Many  agencies  of  the  city  and  county  have  information  in  their 
case  records  that  are  very  helpful  to  the  visiting  teachers  and  probation 
officers  in  their  dealings  with  children.  This  information  may  aid  them 
in  shaping  case  work  with  children.  The  program  of  conference  and 
co-operation  between  the  social  workers,  teachers,  officials  and  probation 
officers  of  the  county  would  save  valuable  time  in  making  plans  to  meet 
the  difficulties  of  children  in  trouble. 

II.  GROUP  CO-OPERATION  AND  COMMUNITY  PROGRAM. 


In  addition  to  a need  for  joint  action  in  cases  of  particular  children, 
there  is  also  a need  for  group  co-operation  to  build  up  community  pro- 
grams. For  example,  it  is  pointed  out  in  this  section  of  the  study  that 
certain  new  services  and  expansions  of  existing  services  are  necessary. 
These  needs  and  these  services  can  be  discussed  and  programs  be  initi- 
ated looking  forward  to  necessary  developments  of  community  enter- 
prises, as  the  situation  may  require,  through  a Council  of  Social  Agencies 
representing  both  public  and  private  interests. 


III.  EXISTING  SOCIAL  RESOURCES  OF  ALLENTOWN 


The  following  list  indicates  the  social  agencies  of  the  City  of  Allen- 
town and  the  County  of  Lehigh  which  can  be  called  upon  to  co-operate 
in  particular  cases  and  also  for  the  development  of  community  programs. 
Member  agencies  of  the  Allentown  Community  Chest  are  marked  (c) . 


Allentown  Community  Chest 

The  Allentown  Community  Chest  raises  funds  for  the  private  agencies  of 
Allentown  regardless  of  secretarian  lines  and  correlates  the  work  of  the 
agencies.  This  is  a new  agency,  organized  in  the  spring  of  1930.  The  first 
campaign  to  provide  for  operating  expenses  of  member  agencies  was  very 
successful.  Raymond  Chase,  the  Director,  is  enlisting  the  co-operation  of 
leading  citizens  of  Allentown  in  the  development  of  a Community  Council  to 
promote  the  community’s  social  work  program. 


Children 

Children’s  Aid  Society,  Allentown 
(C). 

Families 

American  Red  Cross,  Allentown (C). 

Family  Welfare  Organization,  Al- 
lentown (C). 

Directors  of  the  Poor  of  Lehigh 
County,  Allentown. 

Mothers’  Assistance  Fund  of  Le- 
high County,  Allentown. 

Hebrew'  Ladies  Aid,  Allentown  (C). 

Salvation  Army,  Allentowm  (C). 

Travelers  Aid,  Allentowm. 

This  service  is  taken  care  of  by 
the  YWCA,  Allentowm. 

Travelers  Aid,  Catasauqua. 

This  service  is  taken  care  of  by 
the  American  Red  Cross. 


Material  Aid 

American  Legion,.  Catasauqua,  Pa. 

American  Legion,  Slatington,  Pa. 

Directors  of  the  Poor,  Allentowm. 

Family  Welfare  Organization,  Al- 
lentowm (C). 

Hebrew  Ladies’  Aid,  Allentowm  (C). 

Mothers’  Assistance  Fund,  Lehigh 
County. 

Salvation  Army,  Allentown  (C). 

Public  Schools — Aid  to  families  of 
pupils. 

St.  John’s  Lutheran  Church — Aid  to 
children  and  families. 

Aid  to  Service  and  Ex-Service  Men 
and  Families 

American  Red  Cross,  Allentowm (C). 

American  Legion:  Branches  in  Al- 
lentown, Catasauqua,  and  Slat- 
ington. 
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Health 

Field  Agencies 

American  Red  Cross  (C) — Public 
Health  nursing  service. 

Allentown  Department  of  Health 
- — visiting  nurses. 

Hospitals  and  Clinics 

Allentown  Hospital  Association, 

Allentown  (C). 

Allentown  State  Hospital,  Allen- 
town— Social  Service  Depart- 
ment. 

Sacred  Heart  Hospital,  Allen- 
town (C). 

Handicapped 

Allentown  State  Hospital, — Occu- 
pational Therapy  Children’s 
Unit. 

Blind  Association,  Allentown(C). 

Good  Shepherd  Home,  Allentown 
— Crippled  children. 

Shelter 

Rescue  Mission,  Allentown 

Salvation  Army,  Allentown  (C). 

Institutions 

Children 

Children’s  Home  of  Bthlehem  and 
Allentown,  Bethlehem  (C). 

Day  Nursery,  Allentown  (C). 

Good  Shepherd  Home,  Allentown. 

Allentown  State  Hospital,  Allen- 


town 

Orphans  Home,  Topton,  Pa. 
Adults 

County  Home,  Wescosville,  Pa. 
Phoebe  Deaconess  Home,  Allen- 
town 

Community  Work  and  Recreation 
Boy  Scouts,  Allentown  (C). 

City  of  Allentown,  Bureau  of  Re- 
creation. 

Jewish  Community  Center,  Allen- 
town (C). 

Young  Men’s  Christian  Association, 
Allentown  (C). 

Young  Women’s  Christian  Associa- 
tion, Allentown  (C). 

Education 

Allentown  Parochial  Schools 
Allentown  School  District 
Truant  officers. 

School  Nurses 
Visiting  teachers 
Student  counselors 
Psychologist 
Dental  service 
School  physicians 

Allentown  State  Hospital  (See  Sec- 
tion on  Children’s  Institute) 

Employment 

State  Employment  Bureau,  Lehigh 
Valley  Branch,  Allentown. 


Mental  Health  Clinics 

Mental  health  clinics  are  held  in  the  Sacred  Heart  and  Allentown 
Hospitals,  once  a month  in  each  hospital,  on  the  first  and  third  Monday. 
Consultants  from  the  Allentown  State  Hospital  conduct  the  clinics. 
These  Mental  Health  Clinics  are  in  addition  to  those  conducted  in  the 
Allentown  State  Hospital. 


Children’s  Institute  for  Mental  Health 

The  Allentown  State  Hospital  is  rendering  a unique  service  by  con- 
ducting a program  of  mental  health  for  children  under  16  who  have 
developed  conduct  disorders  with  certain  mental  handicaps  as  probable 
contributing  causes.  This  work  is  carried  on  through  what  is  known 
as  the  “Children’s  Institute  of  Mental  Health.”  The  functions  of  this 
children’s  unit  of  the  Hospital  is  described  as,  first , observation,  diag- 
nosis and  treatment,  and  psychiatric  research  to  bring  about  the  restor- 
ation of  patients  to  normal  mental  health  or  their  improvement  so  as 
to  return  them  to  a fully  or  partly  productive  civil  life;  and  second , to 
act  as  part  of  the  general  plan  for  community  service,  through  the  edu- 
cation of  the  public  upon  the  subject  of  mental  hygiene,  the  holding  of 
mental  clinics,  and  serving  as  an  institution  of  instruction. 

A new  building  designed  and  constructed  to  properly  facilitate 
such  a program  for  children  at  the  hospital  was  opened  on  January  1, 
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1930.  This  was  made  possible  by  an  appropriation  of  the  1929  Session 
of  the  Legislature  in  recognition  of  the  possibilities  of  such  a service 
as  set  forth  in  the  Biennial  Report  of  the  Hospital  for  1924  to  1926, 
in  part  as  follows: 

“It  is  our  opinion,  that,  after  all,  from  a mental  hygiene  standpoint,  if 
anything  is  to  be  accomplished  in  the  lessening  of  criminals  and  young 
people  becoming  institutionalized  either  in  reformatories,  penal  institutions 
or  mental  hospitals,  the  greatest  preventive  measure  lies  in  the  early  recog- 
nition of  the  juvenile  offenders,  delinquents  and  problem  children.  We  are 
endeavoring  to  give  conscientious  care  and  treatment  with  our  present  facil- 
ities. ...  A mental  hospital  through  its  psychiatrists,  nurses,  and  social 
workers  with  psychological  and  psychiatric  background,  to  our  minds  is  the  one 
place  that  can  properly  observe,  study,  diagnose,  treat  and  make  recommenda- 
tion to  the  courts.  By  so  doing,  we  hope  that  a good  number  will  become 
respectable,  self-supporting,  law-abiding  citizens;  that  the  number  of  repeat- 
ers to  our  reformatories  and  penal  institutions  will  be  materially  lessened.” 

Conditions  relative  to  children  in  the  institution  prior  to  January 
1,  1930,  are  described  by  Dr.  Henry  I.  Klopp,  Superintendent,  as  follows : 

“Following  the  enactment  of  the  1923  Mental  Health  Act  No.  414,  under 
Section  307,  which  provides  for  the  commitment  of  patients  for  observation, 
diagnosis  and  treatment,  progressive  judges  gave  other  than  purely  penal 
consideration  in  the  disposal  of  the  juvenile  offender  in  court,  and  deviated 
from  the  centuries-old  conservative  and  rigid  path  of  meting  out  punishment. 
In  like  manner  Social  and  Welfare  Agencies,  school  and  district  nurses,  pro- 
bation officers  and  those  connected  with  mental  clinics  began  in  increasing  num- 
bers to  make  inquiry  and  application  for  the  admission  of  children  presenting 
problems  of  an  anti-social  nature. 

Previous  to  January  1st,  1930,  children  committed  to  the  hospital  were 
placed  in  wards  with  adult  patients.  This  in  many  respects  was  unfortunate. 
For  the  most  part  the  adult  patients  took  a somewhat  parental  interest  in 
the  children.  We  had  practically  no  trouble  due  to  petting  or  spoiling,  al- 
though we  did  find  that  they  became  a source  of  irritation  to  the  adults 
because  of  the  children’s  uncontrolled  behavior.” 

The  number  of  children  committed  to  the  State  mental  hospitals  has 
been  steadily  increasing  during  the  last  decade.  The  annual  admissions 
for  the  State  grew  from  10  in  1922  to  148  in  1929.  During  the  years 
of  1928  and  1929  alone,  266  children  were  admitted.  The  Allentown 
State  Hospital  from  the  date  of  its  opening  in  1912  up  to  June  1,  1924, 
had  received  only  13  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age.  Since  1924, 
there  have  been  admitted  103  children,  43  in  1929  alone.  On  March 
31,  1930,  there  were  in  the  hospital  72  children,  49  boys  and  23  girls. 
Eight  of  the  29  admitted  in  1929  by  juvenile  court  order  were  from 
Lehigh  County  and  9 from  Northampton  County.  Philadelphia  and 
Berks  Counties  with  4 each  had  the  next  highest  representation. 

It  would  be  useless  to  attempt  a better  statement  of  the  community 
service  undertaken  by  the  hospital  than  that  given  by  Dr.  Klopp  in  his 
paper,  “The  Development  of  a Children’s  Institute  for  Mental  Health”: 

“In  the  development  of  the  children’s  department,  we  have  not  confined 
ourselves  alone  to  the  obvious  gross  abnormalities  which  can  be  diagnosed, 
but  also  to  any  conduct  disorder  or  problems  of  adjustment.  The  symptoms 
vary  considerably,  many  cases  do  not  fit  into  any  classification.  Therefore, 
there  is  no  stereotyped  solution  for  any  number  of  cases;  each  child  requires 
careful  investigation  to  discover  the  causative  factors  among  which  may  be 
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environment,  heredity,  poor  intellectual  equipment,  physical  ill  health,  emo- 
tional abnormalties  and  various  other  factors.  As  psychiatrists  we  do  not 
view  all  reactions  that  depart  from  certain  well  established  and  arbitrarily 
fixed  standards  as  pathological. 

....  These  cases  involve  personality  studies,  requiring  examinations 
and  investigations  of  a highly  intensive  and  specialized  type.  Full  reports 
of  the  family  and  personal  histories,  mental,  neurological  and  physical  exam- 
inations and  social  service  investigations  combined  with  a survey  letter  of 
the  case  with  recommendations,  are  transmitted  to  the  court  within  specified 
or  varying  periods  of  time  as  the  court  may  direct,  or  if  there  is  no  specified 
time,  then,  as  our  judgment  may  dictate. 

The  Social  Service  Department  is  an  important  organization  in  the  mak- 
ing of  a thorough  investigation  directly  following  the  admission  of  the  patient; 
this  is  especially  important  in  cases  committed  by  the  juvenile  courts.  This 
requires  a large  number  of  interviews  for  anamnestic  data.  Some  of  the 
juvenile  court  cases  and  problem  children  have  been  improved  under  hospital 
treatment  and  guidance,  to  such  an  extent  that  they  have  been  returned  to 
civil  life  and  have  made  a good  adjustment  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Social  Service  Department.  The  difficulties  which  arise  in  their  adjustment 
are  numerous  and  require  the  greatest  tact  and  patience.  The  family  back- 
ground and  above  all,  environment  in  a large  percentage  of  cases  is  unfavor- 
able. The  re-education  of  the  relatives  and  friends  during  the  time  the 
patient  is  in  the  hospital,  is  important;  this  requires  the  arousing  of  interest 
in  the  parents  and  careful  adjustment.  The  working  out  of  a definite  plan 
for  the  future  suitable  to  his  condition,  made  before  he  is  released  on  fur- 
lough, not  only  helps  the  patient  to  make  a better  and  more  permanent 
adjustment  but  also  helps  the  after-furlough  supervision.  For  some  of  the 
children  it  is  necessary  to  find  new  homes,  due  to  undesirable  home  conditions, 
parental  and  otherwise,  as  well  as  general  unfavorable  environmental  factors.” 

The  physical  equipment  of  the  Children’s  Institute  for  Mental  Health 
is  briefly  described  as  follows: 

“This  building  consists  of  two  stories  and  a semi-basement  with  accom- 
modations for  60  children  and  was  planned  not  alone  for  sanitation,  ventila- 
tion, light  and  other  health  features  as  well  as  fire  protection,  but  also 
with  the  idea  of  assuring  the  greatest  administrative  efficiency  in  the  care 
and  treatment  of  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age  as  patients,  their  pro- 
tection under  all  circumstances,  reception  of  visitors  and  ease  in  handling 
the  many  problems  of  care  and  treatment  confronting  the  attending  physicians, 
nurses,  attendants,  school  teachers,  and  musical  and  physical  educational 
instructors.  . . . The  first  two  floors  of  the  building  are  almost  exact  du- 
plicates, the  upper  is  occupied  by  the  boys  and  the  lower  by  the  girls.  A 
wide  staircase  leads  directly  to  the  reception  rooms  and  physician’s  offices  on 
each  floor.  An  examination  and  treatment  room  which  adjoins  each  physi- 
cian’s office  is  furnished  with  all  necessary  equipment  for  examination  as 
well  as  for  routine  and  emergency  treatment. 

Each  floor  has  a modern  equipped  schoolroom  of  twenty-five  (25)  Uni- 
versal desks.  These  are  movable  and  the  seats  and  desks  can  be  adjusted 
to  the  size  of  the  child.  Adjoining  the  school  is  a room  devoted  to  musical 
instruction.  Music  receives  special  attention  and  daily  classes  are  a part 
of  the  regular  school  program.  Each  floor  has  one  single  observation  room; 
one  eight-bed  dormitory  and  four  four-bed  dormitories;  along  the  full  length 
of  the  South  side  of  the  building  is  a combination  seven-bed  open  air  sleeping 
and  recreation  porch  separated  by  cubicle  partition.  There  are  two  day 
rooms  attractively  furnished  where  the  children  can  be  grouped  for  reading, 
the  playing  of  quiet  games  or  to  listen  to  radio  programs.  The  sleeping 
dormitories  and  day  rooms  respectively  provide  fifty  (50)  square  feet  per 
patient.  Concealed  lights  in  the  walls  give  necessary  illumination  at  night. 
A nurse’s  office  is  centrally  located  and  is  so  arranged  that  a view  can  be 
had  of  the  sleeping  dormitory  and  day  rooms. 
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The  special  treatment  facilities  consist  of  a heliotherapy  room  for  each 
floor  with  Vita-glass  windows  and  equipped  with  Ultra-Violet  and  Diathermy 
apparatus.  Two  continuous  flowing  neutral-bath  treatment  tubs,  Leonard- 
Rooke  thermostatic  controlled  and  special  shower  division  for  bathing  pur- 
poses are  provided.  The  first  floor  differs  from  the  second  in  having  a com- 
plete hydrotherapy  unit  controlled  by  a Baruch  table.  It  also  contains  a 
shampoo  table  with  equipment. 

In  the  semi-basement  there  are  two  well  equipped  occupational  therapy 
rooms  and  a full  size  gymnasium  completely  equipped,  surrounded  on  three 
sides  by  a balcony  and  passageway.  Th  basement  also  contains  patients’ 
nurses’  and  attendants’  rooms  with  the  required  serving  and  dishwashing 
rooms.  The  color  scheme  predominating  throughout  is  silver-gray  and  green. 

To  the  rear  of  the  building  is  a wide  plot  of  ground  which  is  being 
developed  for  playground  purposes.  Suitable  apparatus  will  be  provided  in- 
cluding provision  for  volley-ball,  croquet  and  other  recreational  features.  A 
regular  schedule  of  play  will  be  organized  under  the  direction  of  a trained 
physical  director.” 

Some  idea  of  the  methods  of  treatment  employed  will  be  had  from 
the  following  statement: 

“Under  the  direction  of  the  occupational  director,  the  schoolwork  is 
coordinated  and  cooperation  is  brought  about  with  the  occupational  therapy 
department,  music  and  dramatics,  and  physical  education,  stressing  particu- 
larly folk  dances,  rhythmic  movements,  drills,  marches  and  games  rather 
than  calisthenics  except  for  corrective  gymnastics.  Provision  has  been  made 
for  developing  every  phase  of  our  initial  program  which  we  hope  to  carry  out 
through  the  segregation  of  the  children. 

A thorough  study  is  made  of  each  child  upon  entering  school  and  every 
effort  is  put  forth  to  correct,  when  present,  mental  retardation.  Such  children 
are  given  very  elementary  work  until  they  have  confidence  in  themselves; 
and  then  with  a series  of  successes  behind  them  they  are  ready  to  master 
something  new  and  more  difficult. 

....  On  account  of  the  wide  range  of  mental  ages  and  intelligence 
quotients,  individual  instruction  has  been  the  best  method  of  teaching  this 
particular  group  of  problem  children.  Working  with  groups  may  be  carried 
out  in  some  subject,  such  as  penmanship,  drawing,  reading,  arithmetic,  spell- 
ing, and  English — these  are  taught  every  day.  With  these  types  there  must 
be  changes  to  suit  their  emotional  moods  and  to  hold  their  interest  and  at- 
tention. Punishment  in  the  majority  of  cases  does  more  harm  than  good; 
kindness  and  understanding,  balanced  with  kindly  discipline  and  orderliness 
help  a great  deal  in  handling  these  problem  children. 

....  Occupational  Therapy  alternates  with  the  school.  Those  attending 
school  in  the  forenoon  come  to  the  occupational  thereapy  department  in  the 
afternoon  and  vice  versa.  In  the  boys’  classes  all  sorts  of  craftwork  is  being 
done,  such  as  woodwork;  reed  and  raphia,  basketry,  painting,  weaving,  hook- 
ing tapestry,  Persian  and  cord  knotting,  etc.  In  the  girls’  classes  all  sorts 
of  needlework,  including  dressmaking  and  teaching  the  use  of  the  sewing 
machine  is  encouraged.  Craftwork  including  basketry,  weaving,  making  stuff- 
ed toys,  hooking  and  Persian  knotting,  etc.,  is  also  done.  Each  of  the  four 
groups  averages  one  and  a half  hours  in  occupational  therapy  each  day.” 

With  this  great  institution  hard  by  the  gate  of  the  city,  and  with 
an  earnest  desire  upon  the  part  of  the  administration  to  render  child 
welfare  service  to  the  community,  there  should  exist  the  finest  sort  of 
mutual  understanding  and  co-operation  among  all  local  social  agencies, 
public  and  private,  for  properly  utilizing  its  facilities,  physical  and 
personal,  in  handling  many  juvenile  behavior  problems.  The  findings 
of  our  survey  as  set  forth  in  Part  One  of  this  report  show  that  a large 
percentage  of  the  present  behavior  problems  in  the  public  schools  accom- 
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pany  marked  mental  deficiency  or  mental  retardation.  This,  of  course, 
indicates  much  need  of  individual  case  study,  observation  and  treatment 
at  the  hands  of  specialists  in  mental  health. 

IV.  SOCIAL  RESOURCES  NEEDED. 

An  examination  of  the  classified  list  of  agencies  is  sufficient  to 
reveal  that  in  spite  of  the  range  of  services  given,  there  are  certain 
fundamental  lacks  in  the  welfare  resources  of  Lehigh  County,  including 
the  City  of  Allentown. 

We  believe  that  there  is  a need,  in  a county  and  city  of  the  size  of 

Lehigh  County  and  Allentown,  of  at  least  the  following  additional  ser- 
vices, and  that  the  establishment  of  these  services  would  be  of  great 

value  in  aiding  the  community  to  do  its  job  more  effectively: 

Care  of  Children  Pending  Hearing.  Lehigh  County  needs  a place 
of  detention  for  children  who  cannot  be  taken  care  of  in  their  own 
homes  or  in  private  homes  pending  hearing.  This  is  more  necessary 
in  boys’  cases  than  in  girls’  cases.  The  use  of  the  jail  for  children 
should  be  done  away  with.  As  far  back  as  1903  the  Juvenile  Court  Act 
prohibited  the  detention  of  children  in  jails  or  other  places  where  adult 
offenders  were  imprisoned.  A small  detention  house  should  be  estab- 
lished; a private  dwelling  could  be  converted  for  this  purpose. 
However,  this  detention  home  should  only  be  used  for  children  who 
cannot  be  taken  care  of  in  their  own  homes  or  placed  out  in  private 
homes  pending  hearing.  If  is  suggested  that  the  detention  home  should 
be  used  for  delinquent  children  only,  not  for  dependent  or  neglected 
children,  who  if  they  require  institutional  care  pending  hearing  should 
be  taken  care  of  elsewhere. 

The  juvenile  house  of  detention  should  be  under  the  control  of  the 
juvenile  court;  and  all  admissions  of  children  thereto  should  be  through 
the  juvenile  court  or  the  probation  department. 

Social  Service  Exchange.  In  the  absence  of  a community  social 
service  exchange,  co-operation  in  its  fullest  sense  is  not  possible  between 
the  public  and  private  social  agencies  of  Allentown  and  Lehigh  County. 
No  systematic  case  planning  is  possible  until  the  need  for  this  branch 
of  community  service  has  been  recognized  by  the  private  agencies.  While 
this  study  was  in  process  of  completion,  the  Allentown  Community  Chest 
had  taken  steps  to  set  up  such  an  agency. 

In  addition  to  the  new  services  mentioned  above,  the  existing  facil- 
ities for  child  placing  in  Lehigh  County  are  in  need  of  expansion.  To 
one  studying  the  problem  of  children  in  the  school,  it  is  apparent  that 
the  prevention  of  delinquency  is  closely  tied  up  with  the  facilities  in 
the  community  for  the  care  of  children  for  whom  it  is  necessary  to 
provide  homes. 

Child  Caring  Facilities.  At  the  present  time  local  facilities  are  in- 
adequate for  placing  out  and  properly  taking  care  of  dependent  and 
neglected  children.  The  Children’s  Aid  Society  is  making  a heroic  effort 
along  this  line  but  with  its  limited  staff, — the  County  Secretary  and  one 
student  in  training, — and  lack  of  funds  it  is  merely  scratching  the  sur- 
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face.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  out  of  103  applications  for  the 
year  1929,  only  13  were  accepted.  The  majority  of  the  children  in  care 
of  the  Society  during  the  year  1929  were  in  family  boarding  homes, 
and  the  Lehigh  County  Poor  Board  was  contributing  toward  the  support 
of  about  80  percent  of  the  children  in  care.  Only  two  children  were  in 
free  homes  of  non-relative  families. 

The  Bethlehem-Allentown  Children’s  Home,  a privately  supported 
institution  with  a capacity  of  about  60  children,  tries  to  serve  only  as 
a temporary  home  for  dependent  children  pending  arrangements  for 
permanent  placement.  The  Bethlehem-Allentown  Children’s  Home  is 
used  by  the  Children’s  Aid  Society  for  temporary  placement  pending 
selection  of  private  homes. 

Children  are  now  being  placed  by  the  Poor  Board  and  the  Children’s 
Aid  Society,  with  an  occasional  placement  made  by  the  Day  Nursery 
and  the  Visiting  Teacher  Service  of  the  Public  Schools.  In  February 
1931,  the  Poor  Board  was  supporting  206  children  who  had  been  placed 
out  by  it  through  the  local  office  of  the  Children’s  Aid  Society  (17)  and 
by  the  Children’s  Home  Society  of  Pittsburgh  and  otherwise  (189). 

That  the  need  for  expansion  is  recognized,  is  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing quotation  from  the  Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Children’s  Aid  So- 
ciety : 

“It  is  impossible  to  gauge  the  amount  of  service  that  was  given  by  con- 
sidering merely  the  number  of  children  who  were  actually  accepted  for  care 
and  supervision,  because  the  many  cases  that  were  otherwise  disposed  of 
represent  a large  number  of  investigations  made  and  plans  devised  whereby 
children  might  be  cared  for  in  other  ways.  Unfortunately,  however,  they  also 
include  quite  a number  of  cases  which  were  withdrawn,  were  placed  by 
agencies  not  equipped  for  child  placing  work,  or  were  allowed  to  remain 
in  unwholesome  situations,  because  of  the  fact  that  it  was  impossible  to 
reach  all  of  the  cases  and  still  maintain  any  kind  of  case  work  standards.” 

According  to  the  Children’s  Aid  Society,  to  meet  the  present  demands 
for  this  service  and  to  carry  on  the  work  in  accordance  with  approved 
case  work  methods  would  require  at  least  two  full  time  workers  in  addi- 
tion to  the  supervisory  secretary  now  in  charge.  Lehigh  County  would 
then  have  a staff  of  Children’s  Aid  Society  workers  equal  to  that  of 
its  less  populous  neighbor,  Northampton  County. 
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Since  this  entire  survey  is  presented  in  Four  Parts,  the  Summary 
of  Findings  likewise  follows  the  same  plan: 

Part  One 

Location  and  Resources  of  Allentown.  Geographically,  Allentown  is 
well  placed.  The  historical  background  of  the  city  and  Lehigh  County 
is  replete  with  memorable  events.  The  basic  element  of  the  population 
is  of  German  stock,  but  in  recent  years  the  whole  social  structure  has 
been  somewhat  changed  by  the  infiltration  of  numerous  immigrant  na- 
tionalities. The  city  is  strategically  situated  from  the  standpoint  of 
potential  economic  safety  for  all  its  people.  Natural  resources  are 
abundant  as  the  basis  of  industry  and  commerce,  but  one  of  the  essentials 
for  orderly  conduct,  the  feeling  of  economic  security,  is  not  vouchsafed 
to  all  the  people.  Dire  poverty  and  great  wealth  are  found  side  by  side. 
Any  city  that  sends  40  percent  of  its  fourteen  and  fifteen  year  old 
children  into  its  factories,  even  in  times  of  prosperity,  is  economically 
out  of  gear. 

Social  and  Cultural  Advantages.  But  few  communities  are  more 
abundantly  blessed  in  regard  to  types  and  number  of  social  institutions. 
The  programs  of  many  of  the  most  influential  of  these  organizations  for 
social  well-being  are  not  comprehensive  enough  and  their  services  are 
not  adequately  distributed.  Certain  clubs  and  societies  are  more  or 
less  exclusive  in  their  membership  and  for  the  class  who,  though  not 
necessarily  and  deliberately  excluded,  are  simply  omitted  there  is  not 
found  functioning  suitable  organizations  for  their  cultural  training.  The 
churches,  for  example,  with  but  few  exceptions  are  forfeiting  one  of 
their  greatest  opportunities  not  only  to  be  the  instruments  for  saving 
boys  and  girls — the  term  “saving”  to  have  any  meaning  the  reader  may 
choose  to  apply — but  also  for  making  their  own  positions  stronger  as 
time  goes  on,  by  failing  to  adequately  provide  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
interest,  friendship  and  loyalty  of  children  through  wholesome  and  skill- 
fully supervised  recreation  during  their  off  hours  from  school  and  other 
formal  duties. 

The  general  educational  facilities  are  good  and  opportunities  for 
special  training  are  splendid,  but  apparently  the  people  as  a whole  are 
not  thoroughly  committed  to  the  job  of  full  and  careful  education  of 
the  youth. 
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Recreation.  A promising  beginning  has  been  made  in  the  field  of 
supervised  public  recreation.  The  response  and  cooperation  accorded  the 
director  especially  by  the  young  people  reached  indicate  what  could  be 
done  with  more  funds,  more  equipment  and  a larger  staff  of  trained 
supervisors. 

Health.  The  situation  of  Allentown  seems  to  give  almost  all  that 
could  be  desired  in  the  way  of  natural  health  advantages,  but  for  some 
unknown  reason  the  death  rate  is  well  above  that  for  the  State. 

Stability  of  the  Home . Judging  from  the  number  of  marriage 
licences  and  divorces  issued  in  Lehigh  County,  family  life  appears  to 
be  quite  stable.  One  divorce  was  granted  in  1930  to  each  15  marriage 
licenses  issued. 

Public  Education.  The  public  school  system  ranks  among  the  best 
with  its  facilities  for  general  elementary  and  secondary  education.  The 
administrative  and  teaching  staff  is  made  up  of  well  trained,  experienced 
and  well  paid  men  and  women.  The  school  board  and  administration 
have  turned  their  attention  assiduously  to  the  task  of  more  adequately 
coping  with  behavior  problems  among  the  pupils.  Some  progress  has 
been  made  along  this  line  by  the  introduction  of  the  services  of  truant 
officer,  student  counselors,  visiting  teachers,  psychologist,  school  physi- 
cians, school  dentists,  special  or  ungraded  classes  and  the  use  of  mental 
clinics  at  local  hospitals  for  handicapped  children.  The  school  authori- 
ties recognize,  however,  that  something  further  and  more  comprehensive 
must  be  done  to  meet  conditions.  Hence  this  study  of  a group  of  conduct 
problem  children. 

The  Problem  Children,  Included  in  the  list  of  problem  children 
taken  for  special  study  were  representatives  from  all  but  one  of  the 
city’s  18  wards,  and  from  all  but  two  of  the  22  public  schools.  The  larger 
representations,  however,  came  from  the  schools  situated  in  the  wards  of 
the  mid-city  or  “down  town”  area  including  the  old  run  down  residential 
districts  which  house  the  poor  and  the  foreign  element  of  the  population. 

Types  of  Behavior.  Many  different  types  of  troublesome  conduct 
were  presented  by  these  children  including  about  all  of  the  more  common 
forms  of  anti-social  behavior  prevalent  among  juvenile  delinquents  and 
incorrigibles. 

Where  they  misbehave.  According  to  the  tabulation  about  10  per- 
cent of  the  children  are  known  as  neighborhood  or  community  problems, 
about  18  percent  are  home  and  family  problems,  and  86  percent  school 
and  community,  principally  school  problems.  Whatever  portion  of  the 
growing  child’s  time  is  not  provided  for  in  the  thoughts  and  plans  of 
those  responsible  for  his  training  is  that  in  which  his  course  in  person- 
ality development  may  take  an  undesirable  turn.  From  the  findings  of 
this  study  it  appears  that  the  leisure  time  of  65  percent  of  the  children 
is  not  comprehended  in  the  designs  for  their  cultural  development. 

Mental  Tests.  One  child  out  of  every  seven  in  the  study  was  found 
to  be  normal  or  above  normal  mentally.  One-fifth  of  them  show  intelli- 
gence quotients  under  70.  Two-thirds  show  I.  Q.  ranging  between  70 
and  99.  The  modal  range  for  the  boys  is  80  to  89  and  for  the  girls 
70  to  79.  It  is  quite  evident  that  in  numerous  cases  the  low  rating  is 
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due  largely  to  defective  mental  capacity,  but  without  doubt  in  a majority 
of  cases  the  I.  Q.  has  been  held  low  more  through  defective  social  her- 
itage than  by  lack  of  native  ability.  The  same  sort  of  tests  as  those 
given  to  the  problem  children  were  given  to  about  500  non-problem 
children  with  an  average  chronological  age  of  12  y%  years  and  they  show 
an  average  I.  Q.  range  between  95  and  100. 

School  Records . Six  boys  and  no  girls  in  the  study  group  are  cred- 
ited with  having  skipped  a grade  in  school.  Forty-two  percent,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  repeated  one  or  more  grades.  Fifty-eight  percent  have 
repeated  no  grades.  Retardation  and  the  repetition  of  grades,  of  course, 
go  hand  in  hand  or  at  least  are  very  closely  related.  Still  another  check 
up  as  to  the  mental  ability  and  progress  was  the  class  standing,  a rating 
given  by  the  teacher  quite  independent  of  that  of  the  psychologist  who 
gave  the  special  tests. 

Position  in  birth  line . Forty  of  these  children  are  in  the  “only  child” 
class,  exclusive  of  the  “only  child”  group  88  hold  first  place  in  the  birth 
line,  102  hold  the  position  of  the  “second  born”,  and  at  the  time  of  the 
study  75  held  last  place  in  the  birth  line  of  their  families. 

Economic  Circumstances . Forty-two  percent  of  the  families  repre- 
sented in  the  study  own  or  at  least  are  attempting  to  own  their  homes. 
The  sizes  of  the  families  and  the  number  of  rooms  occupied  indicate 
no  serious  problem  of  overcrowding  in  the  homes  represented.  More 
serious  conditions  relative  to  family  situations  are  revealed  by  the  occu- 
pations and  incomes.  These  show  that  even  in  times  of  business  high 
tide  a heavy  majority  of  the  children  come  from  families  with  very  low 
income.  This  is  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  25  percent  of  these  families 
received  assistance  at  the  hands  of  charity  during  the  school  term  of 
1980-31. 

Family  Situations.  Discoveries  of  the  study  show  that  in  four  out 
of  every  five  of  the  homes  represented  there  exist  one  or  more  sets  of 
circumstances  unfavorable  to  wholesome  child  development.  About  30 
percent  of  the  children  come  from  “broken”  homes.  Approximately  25 
percent  of  the  parents  can  not  read  and  speak  our  language.  Another 
25  percent  come  from  home  and  family  situations  easily  classed  as  poor 
from  the  standpoint  of  child  guidance. 

Other  children  in  the  families.  In  addition  to  the  problem  children 
there  are  1,668  other  children  in  the  families  represented  and  1,518  are 
younger  than  those  in  the  study  group.  It  serves  to  put  the  local 
authorities  on  guard  to  know  that  even  now  approximately  1,200  of  the 
younger  children  are  of  school  age. 

Attitudes.  Another  matter  of  special  interest  in  studying  environ- 
mental factors  for  probable  causes  of  misconduct  in  children  was  the 
attitudes  of  all  parties  concerned.  Samples  of  attitudes  involved  were 
taken  and  analyzed.  Taking  the  237  boys  charged  either  with  truancy, 
incorrigibility  or  fighting  as  the  major  element  in  their  behavior  pat- 
terns, it  was  found  that  the  attitudes  manifested  toward  them  were 
satisfactory  in  only  17.3  percent  of  the  cases.  The  most  harmless  atti- 
tude counted  in  this  calculation  is  “passive  cooperation”,  which  means, 
for  example,  that  the  parents  are  interested  in  the  education  of  the 
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boy  only  because  of  the  compulsory  attendance  law.  The  harsher  atti- 
tudes manifested  toward  the  child  by  either  the  teacher,  some  member 
of  the  family,  neighbors  or  police  are  hostility,  indifference,  positive  or 
passive  neglect,  mistrustfulness  and  nagging.  Just  two  boys  presenting 
truancy  as  their  chief  offense  have  escaped  the  baleful  influence  of  these 
factors  in  determining  behavior  trends. 

Social  Agency  Contacts.  This  study  shows  that  already  80  percent 
of  these  children,  either  directly  or  through  their  families,  have  made 
contacts  with  some  local  social  welfare  organization  and  many  of  them 
with  more  than  one.  This  emphasizes  the  need  of  close  coordination 
of  the  attempts  at  service,  either  for  the  child  or  the  family  by  the 
school  and  other  agencies. 

The  Whole  Community  Responsible.  In  a study  of  the  whole  en- 
vironmental picture  involving  behavior  problem  children  in  school, 
the  question  of  the  extent  of  mutual  sympathetic  understanding  and  co- 
operative interest  existing  between  the  school  room  and  the  home  comes 
up  for  due  consideration.  That  phase  of  the  situation  has  not  been 
overlooked  in  this  survey;  the  investigations  revealed  a lack  of  these 
essentials  with  both  parents  and  teachers  in  Allentown. 

The  fact  is  inescapable  that  the  misbehavior  of  these  children  and 

others  in  the  city  whose  names  did  not  get  on  the  survey  list  is  in  a 
large  measure  a community  -responsibility  and  that  the  community  is 
not  adequately  organized  and  equipped  to  deal  with  the  problems  involv- 
ed. The  hopeful  sign,  however,  is  the  evidence  of  an  awakened  public 
interest  in  the  development  of  a satisfactory  program  of  prevention  and 
treatment  of  juvenile  delinquency. 

Part  Two 

Visiting  Teacher  Service 

Visiting  teacher  service  has  been  introduced  into  the  Allentown 
schools  under  favorable  conditions.  Its  inauguration  in  the  elementary 
schools  is  logical,  as  there  it  is  made  available  to  the  younger  children 
whose  difficulties,  in  most  cases,  have  not  yet  become  really  serious  and 
may  be  prevented  from  so  developing  by  early  discovery  and  treatment. 
Its  placement  under  the  supervision  of  the  Director  of  Elementary  In- 
struction, thus  making  it  part  of  an  educational  department,  is  also  wise. 
In  some  cities  it  has  been  placed  under  the  Department  of  Compulsory 
Attendance  and  its  association  with  a law-enforcement  agency  having 
unpleasant  association  for  parents  and  children  has  proved  detrimental. 
Intelligent  efforts  to  prepare  the  teachers  for  the  use  of  the  service 
have  been  made  by  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  and  the  Director  of 
Elementary  Instruction  through  the  introduction  of  lecture  courses  and 
study  groups  as  described  on  Page  53  of  this  report.  Most  important 
of  all,  there  has  been  a wise  selection  of  personnel  from  among  the 
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teaching  staff  to  inaugurate  the  service  of  visiting  teachers.  As  these 
teachers  add  to  their  present  equipment  for  the  work,  special  training 
in  social-case  work  methods  and  in  the  application  of  the  principles  of 
mental  hygiene,  they  should  be  of  even  greater  service  to  the  schools. 
Obviously,  however,  two  visiting  teachers  cannot  adequately  serve  21 
schools  with  a population  of  9,000  children. 

In  all  visiting  teacher  service,  whether  in  elementary  or  high  schools, 
emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the  value  of  preventive  work,  and  teachers 
and  parents  should  be  encouraged  to  refer  children  at  the  first  signs 
of  personality  or  behavior  difficulties.  The  service  to  be  most  construct- 
ive must  reach  the  child  in  the  early  stages  of  his  difficulties.  It  is 
not  always  easy,  however,  to  recognize  the  first  danger  signals  and  par- 
ents and  teachers,  alike,  need  to  be  given  insight  into  child  behavior, 
in  order  that  they  may  know  when  a child  is  in  need  of  special  study 
and  guidance. 

Also  important  to  the  effectiveness  of  visiting  teacher  service  is  the 
development  of  school  and  community  resources  as  aids  in  the  study 
and  treatment  of  problem  cases.  First  of  these  should  be  mentioned 
Mental  Hygiene  or  Child  Guidance  Clinics.  The  Children’s  Institute 
for  Mental  Hygiene  at  the  Allentown  State  Hospital  is  such  a resource, 
but  as  it  holds  but  two  clinics  a month  for  cases  of  school  children,  its 
services  though  of  high  quality  are  quite  inadequate  in  quantity.  The 
Child  Guidance  Clinic  of  Philadelphia  which  is  devoted  entirely  to  cases 
of  this  type,  is  too  far  distant  to  be  of  practical  value.  One  need  in 
Allentown,  therefore,  is  for  adequate  clinical  service  either  in  connection 
with  the  schools  as  in  Newark,  New  Jersey,  or  as  a separate  institution, 
as  in  Philadelphia. 

An  important  community  need  is  that  of  more  recreational  re- 
sources and  facilities  especially  in  congested  sections  of  the  city.  Re- 
creation centres,  playgrounds  and  swimming  pools  in  such  neighborhoods 
as  the  one  which  produced  Peter  whose  story  is  told  in  this  report,  will 
reduce  delinquency  and  the  number  of  behavior  problems  in  the  school, 
school. 

Until  such  school  and  community  resources  are  adequately  provided, 
the  service  of  visiting  teacher  cannot  function  with  the  highest  degree 
of  efficiency. 


Part  Three 
Juvenile  Court 

Juvenile  Problems.  Children’s  cases  are  heard  separately  by  the 
judges.  Hearings  are  held  privately  in  judge’s  chambers  and  are  not 
heard  in  open  court.  This  makes  it  possible  for  the  child’s  problems 
to  be  considered  thoroughly  by  the  court.  However,  there  are  no  pre- 
liminary social  investigations  before  court  hearings,  and  no  home  visits 
in  boys  cases  are  made  by  the  probation  officer  either  for  purpose  of 
home  investigation  or  supervision.  In  girls  cases  home  investigation  is 
sometimes  made  by  the  probation  officer.  This  means  that  the  handling 
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of  children’s  cases  in  the  juvenile  court  is  not  socialized  because  there 
is  not  adequate  data  for  understanding  the  individual  problems  of  chil- 
dren coming  to  the  attention  of  the  court.  A system  of  social  case 
records  is  also  lacking. 

The  'petition  system  for  bringing  children  to  the  attention  of  the 
court  is  only  used  in  girls’  cases.  Boys  are  brought  in  on  information 
or  arrest,  in  the  same  manner  as  adults. 

Care  of  children  pending  hearing.  There  is  no  program  for  the  care 
of  children  pending  hearing.  Boys  are  held  in  the  county  jail  although 
the  law  provides  that  children  shall  not  be  placed  in  detention  where 
adult  criminals  are  detained,  and  stipulates  that  the  county  commission- 
ers should  make  provision  for  the  care  of  children  awaiting  hearing. 

Probation  Service.  The  probation  service  is  not  organized  as  a 
department.  There  is  no  administrative  head  for  this  service.  Proba- 
tion officers  function  separately  without  any  correlation  of  their  efforts 
except  through  the  judge. 

There  are  no  workers  trained  in  social  case  work. 

The  probation  officer  dealing  with  men  and  boys  has  office  facilities 
for  private  interviewing  of  clients,  but  there  are  not  such  facilities  in 
the  office  of  the  probation  officer  dealing  with  women  and  girls. 

A written  annual  report  is  not  compiled.  The  community  does  not 
know  how  many  cases  are  dealt  with  through  the  probation  department 
nor  the  amount  of  money  collected  for  the  non-support  of  children. 

Recidivists.  Although  an  examination  of  the  cases  before  the  court 
during  the  three  years  studied  indicates  that  the  rate  of  recidivism  is 
not  high,  this  may  not  represent  the  real  recidivist  rate  of  delinquency 
among  children:  the  practice  of  having  justices  of  the  peace,  aldermen, 
and  police  handle  boys  and  make  final  disposition  of  their  cases  reduces 
the  number  of  children  brought  to  juvenile  court.  When  such  cases  are 
finally  brought  to  juvenile  court,  these  local  officials  have  had  the  boys 
before  them  many  times,  in  some  cases,  before  they  recommend  action 
by  the  juvenile  court  judge. 

Part  Four 

COMMUNTITY 

In  spite  of  the  wide  range  of  services  rendered,  there  are  certain 
fundamentals  lacking  in  the  child  welfare  resources  of  the  community. 
There  is  need  of  at  least  the  following  additional  service  or  expansion 
of  existing  services: 

Care  of  Children  pending  hearing.  The  jail  and  lockups  in  Allen- 
town and  Lehigh  County  are  used  as  places  of  detention  for  children 
awaiting  juvenile  court  hearing.  This  is  contrary  to  the  juvenile  court 
act  of  903  which  prohibits  the  detention  of  children  in  jails  and  other 
places  where  adult  offenders  are  imprisoned. 

Social  Service  Exchange.  There  is  no  Social  Service  Exchange  for 
the  exchange  of  essential  information  on  the  cases  being  dealt  with  by 
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the  private  agencies  and  by  the  schools,  the  court  and  other  public 
agencies.  This  is  necessary  in  order  to  further  develop  an  efficient  case 
work  service. 

Although  the  private  agencies  had  taken  steps  to  set  up  an  Ex- 
change during  the  process  of  making  this  study,  as  this  report  goes  to 
press  it  had  not  been  accomplished. 

Child  Caring  Facilities.  At  the  present  time  local  facilities  are 
inadequate  for  placing  out  and  properly  taking  care  of  dependent  and 
neglected  children.  The  Bethlehem- Allentown  Children’s  Home  is  used 
by  the  Children’s  Aid  Society  for  temporary  placement  pending  selection 
of  private  homes. 

Children  are  now  being  placed  by  the  Poor  Board  and  the  Children’s 
Aid  Society  with  an  occasional  placement  by  the  Day  Nursery  and  the 
visiting  teachers  of  the  public  schools. 

Mental  Health  Service.  The  Children’s  Institute  of  the  Allentown 
State  Hospital  supplies  unique  and  exceptional  facilities  for  the  intra- 
mural study  and  observation  of  behavior  problem  children.  Mental  health 
clinics,  however,  are  held  only  once  a month  in  the  Sacred  Heart  Hospital, 
once  a month  in  the  Allentown  Hospital,  and  twice  a month  in  the  Allen- 
town State  Hospital.  There  is  no  continuous  mental  clinical  service  with 
child  guidance  available  at  all  times  for  the  use  of  the  public  schools 
and  the  juvenile  court. 

II.  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Based  on  a study  of  cases  taken  from  the  school  and  juvenile  court 
records,  an  analysis  of  methods  used,  and  an  analysis  of  community  re- 
sources provided  for  dealing  with  problem  children  of  Allentown  Schools 
and  of  children  brought  to  juvenile  court  from  Allentown  and  other  parts 
of  Lehigh  County,  the  following  recommendations  are  presented  to  the 
school  authorities,  the  judges,  and  the  social  agencies  of  Allentown  and 
Lehigh  County  for  their  separate  consideration  and  also  for  joint  com- 
munity action  on  the  part  of  the  schools,  private  and  public  social 
agencies,  and  for  joint  action  on  the  part  of  the  School  Board,  the  super- 
intendent of  schools,  the  judges,  the  county  commissioners,  and  other 
public  officials  concerned. 

A.  In  most  advanced  school  systems,  it  is  a recognized  principle 
that  the  personnel  treating  children  who  present  personality  problems 
must  have  the  same  requisite  skill  which  holds  for  the  staffs  of  the 
best  type  of  private  and  public  child  caring  agencies. 

B.  In  any  official  program  for  the  prevention  of  delinquency,  there 
should  be  the  closest  cooperation  between  the  school  authorities  and  the 
juvenile  court  with  the  emphasis  on  the  handling  of  the  problems  of 
children  in  their  own  homes  whenever  possible  through  the  aid  of  fully 
developed  visiting  teacher  and  probation  services  for  dealing  with  the 
problems  of  behavior  or  conduct  which  may  arise. 

C.  The  aim  of  both  the  school  and  juvenile  court  should  be  that 
of  making  adjustment  in  relation  to  environment,  home,  parents,  etc.  For 
this  purpose,  these  two  agencies  should  use  all  the  skill  of  their  staff 
members,  the  cooperating  social  agencies,  and  the  resources  of  the  com- 
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munity,  social,  medical,  psychiatric,  psychological,  etc.,  in  order  to  con- 
serve the  home  life  of  each  child. 

THE  SCHOOL 

Visiting  Teacher  Service. 

As  an  aid  to  the  prevention  of  delinquency  and  to  adequately 
cope  with  the  individual  behavior  problems  of  pupils  already  de- 
veloped, the  visiting  teacher  service  should  be  expanded  and  de- 
veloped. 

(a)  The  visiting  teacher  staff  should  be  increased  as  rapidly  as 
seems  feasible,  with  definitely  trained  personnel.  The  aim 
should  be  to  provide  at  least  one  visiting  teacher  for  approx- 
imately each  group  of  1,000  pupils. 

( b ) The  existing  type  of  visiting  teacher  service  should  be  extend- 
ed to  the  senior  and  junior  high  schools  with  at  least  one 
visiting  teacher  for  each  school. 

(c)  The  visiting  teacher  service  should  be  developed  in  the  future 
with  the  view  to  greater  emphasis  upon  preventive  measures 
rather  than  upon  remedial  work. 

( d } In  order  to  better  facilitate  the  visiting  teacher  service,  it 
is  highly  desirable  that  study  groups  be  continued  by  the 
teachers  and  that  study  groups  among  parents,  already  con- 
templated in  Allentown,  be  organized. 

Compulsory  Attendance 

The  service  should  be  developed  so  that  it  will  assist  in  the 
proper  social  adjustment  of  school  children.  Trained  workers  should 
be  added  to  the  staff. 

(a)  In  view  of  the  number  of  adolescent  girls  referred  to  the 
office  of  compulsory  school  attendance,  it  is  recommended  tha't 
there  be  added  to  the  staff  a woman  with  training  and  exper- 
ience for  dealing  with  problem  and  delinquent  girls. 

Special  or  Ungraded  Classes 

The  number  of  children  with  low  intelligent  quotients  and  grade 
repeating  records  indicate  an  urgent  need  for  the  expansion  of  the 
special  or  ungraded  class  work. 

Mental  and  Physical  Examinations 

(a)  Special  Mental  Tests.  Suitable  nrovision  should  be  made  by 
school  authorities  for  special  and  thorough  psychological  and 
psychiatric  study  of  all  school  children  presenting  anti-social 
behavior  problems.  The  findings  of  the  routine  mental  intelli- 
gence tests  or  the  intelligence  quotients  should  not  be  relied 
upon  exclusively  in  shaping  the  programs  of  treatment  for 
problem  children.  These  programs  of  treatment  should  be 
begun  while  the  behavior  problem  is  in  the  incipient  stage. 

(b)  Physical  Examinations.  The  usual  physical  examination  given 
by  the  school  physician  and  requiring  from  30  seconds  to  3 
minutes  per  child  should  be  considered  entirely  inadequate  for 
the  child  showing  tendencies  towards  serious  misbehavior.  A 
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complete  physical  examination  should  be  a part  of  the  compre- 
hensive diagnosis  required  for  every  behavior  problem  appear- 
ing among  school  children. 

Recreation 

In  order  that  more  extensive  use  of  the  school  recreation  facil- 
ities may  be  realized  and  the  leisure  time  activities  of  school  children 
be  better  provided  for,  a joint  program  for  expanding  the  play  life 
of  the  community  should  be  developed  by  the  school  authorities  and 
the  Allentown  Recreation  Commission.  (See  Recommendations  un- 
der Community,  Recreation,  pp.  ) . 

Cooperation  with  Social  Agencies 

As  another  means  of  preventing  behavior  problems  among  school 
children,  it  is  recommended  that  the  school  authorities  establish 
closer  cooperation  with  local  social  agencies  dealing  with  children 
in  their  own  homes. 

Adult  Education 

The  community  should  inaugurate  some  system  of  adult  educa- 
tion, offering  suitable  opportunities  for  further  training  to  those 
who  have  not  made  satisfactory  progress  before  passing  the  com- 
pulsory school  age  period.  Extra  effort  should  be  made  to  reach, 
through  evening  schools,  the  adults  in  the  population  who  cannot 
read  and  speak  English. 

Home-school  or  Institution  for  Behavior  Problem  Children 

Since  the  school  authorities  have  felt  the  need  for  such  an 
institution  before  the  study  was  begun  and  for  sometime  since  have 
been  discussing  its  establishment,  it  is  recommended  that  a study  be 
made  by  the  school  authorities  and  others  concerned,  of  institutions 
in  different  parts  of  the  State.  The  institutions  suggested  for 
study  in  Pennsylvania  and  elsewhere  are: 

Elliot  House,  a small  private  institution  subsidized  and  used  by  the 
Philadelphia  School  Board,  operated  on  the  Home-school  plan. 
It  functions  not  simply  on  an  institutional  basis  but  also 
places  children  in  foster  homes. 

Shallcross  School,  a large  congregate  institution,  owned  and  operated 
by  the  Philadelphia  School  Board  for  truants  and  incorri- 
gibles;  not  a Home-school  type  of  institution. 

Boys  Home  in  Reading,  a county  institution  established  through  the 
Juvenile  Court  of  Berks  County. 

Moseley  and  Montefiore  Schools,  Chicago,  111. — special  units  of  the 
Chicago  School  System;  differ  from  the  other  schools  sug- 
gested for  study  in  that  maladjusted  boys  are  required  to 
attend  daily  from  home  until  satisfactory  adjustment  to  the 
regular  regime  appears  probable. 

Although  no  expert  study  has  been  made  of  home-school  insti- 
tutions in  connection  with  this  survey,  the  following  suggestions  are 
made: 

(a)  That  admissions  be  provided  for  as  a last  resort,  and  only 
after  attendance  officers,  visiting  teachers,  child  placing  agents, 
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etc.,  have  done  their  best  to  bring  about  satisfactory  social 
adjustment  and  conformity  to  the  regular  regime. 

(5)  That  children  should  be  committed  with  the  consent  of  their 
parents  or  guardians,  and  not  on  court  commitment  unless  the 
parents  refuse  to  consent.  When  court  commitment  is  re- 
sorted to,  it  should  only  be  on  petition  of  some  qualified  person, 
school  teacher,  social  worker,  etc. 

(c)  That  such  institution  be  not  used  as  a detention  house  await- 
ing court  hearing,  nor  as  a home  for  dependent  and  neglected 
children. 

(d)  That  such  institution  be  not  used  for  punitive  or  purely  disci- 
plinary purposes. 

( e ) That  in  the  plans  for  any  kind  of  a home-school  institution 
adequate  provision  should  be  made  from  the  beginning  for  the 
best  sort  of  segregation  and  individualized  treatment  of  chil- 
dren. 

(/)  That  admissions  or  commitments  should  not  be  made  for  any 
pre-determined  period  of  time.  The  discharge  or  release 
should  depend  on  two  conditions:  (1)  the  progress  made  by 

the  child  toward  proper  social  adjustments  prior  to  attaining 
the  maximum  age  limit  of  compulsory  school  attendance;  and 
(2)  upon  the  progress  made  in  the  improvement  of  the  cor- 
responding home  situation. 

( g ) Proper  contacts  should  be  regularly  maintained  between  the 
institution  and  homes  represented  in  order  to  protect  the  con- 
tinuity of  family  relationships.  When  the  home  situation  and 
the  child’s  conduct  will  permit,  the  child  should  be  allowed  to 
return  home  for  week-end  visits  with  the  family.  This  is  an 
important  feature  of  the  program  of  treatment  at  the  Elliott 
House  in  Philadelphia. 

(h)  That  the  State  Department  of  Welfare  be  consulted  concern- 
ing plans  for  construction  and  supervision  before  any  home- 
school  arrangement  is  decided  upon. 

JUVENILE  COURT 
I.  Bringing  Cases  to  Court. 

(a)  The  processes  before  hearing  in  juvenile  cases  should  be  so 
organized  that  the  police,  justices  of  the  peace,  and  aldermen 
do  not  handle  children’s  cases  unnecessarily. 

( b ) The  petition  system  should  be  further  developed  and  its  use 
extended  to  boys. 

(c)  Preliminary  Social  Investigation. 

1.  Routine  social  investigations  should  be  made  before  pre- 
sentation of  cases  to  the  court. 

There  should  be  an  arrangement  between  the  judge  and 

(Note : It  is  preferable  that  the  officers  be  trained  in  case-work  methods  at  the  time 

of  their  appointment,  and  if  they  are  not,  that  they  should  make  every  effort  to  obtain  train- 
ing and  learn  about  case-work  methods  after  they  are  appointed). 
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vestigation  may  be  established.  In  making  investigations 
the  court  should  use  all  the  resources  of  the  community, 
social,  medical,  psychiatric,  etc. 

2.  A system  of  cooperation  should  be  established  with  the 
justices  of  the  peace  and  aldermen  so  that  the  probation 
department  may  be  notified  immediately  of  all  children’s 
cases  in  order  that  a proper  social  investigation  may  be 
made  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  for  presentation  to 
the  court  at  the  hearing. 

II.  Hearings. 

The  court  should  have  before  him  a brief  summary  of  the 
social  investigations  made  by  the  probation  officer,  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  probation  department  and  such  data  extracted  from  the 
reports  of  doctors,  psychiatrists  and  others  that  may  be  of  assist- 
ance in  making  disposition. 

The  social  agencies  should  have  the  opportunity  to  present  data, 
either  through  the  probation  department  or  directly  to  the  court. 

III.  Probation  Department. 

( а ) Personnel. 

1.  The  probation  officers  should  be  well  trained  and  qualified 
as  case  workers.  Salaries  should  be  adequate  and  operate 
on  a full  time  basis. 

2.  The  court  should  in  time  develop  an  adequate  staff  of  pro- 
bation officers  qualified  to  give  sound  probation  service  in 
accordance  with  modern  social  work  principles. 

3.  An  increase  in  staff  is  necessary  in  order  to  develop  a 
thorough  investigation  and  supervision  service. 

(б)  Office  and  Secretarial  Facilities. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  probation  officers  have  office  facil- 
ities in  one  suite  of  offices  with  facilities  for  carrying  on  the 
business  of  the  department.  There  should  be  separate  rooms 
for  each  officer,  and  facilities  for  interviewing  complainants 
and  receiving  probationers.  There  should  be  adequate  social 
records,  filing  facilities,  and  secretarial  or  clerical  service. 

(c)  Organization  of  Children’s  Probation  Service. 

Children’s  work  should  be  organized  and  the  work  so  divided 
that  regular  contact  may  be  kept  up  with  all  towns  in  the 
county,  and  with  the  justices  of  the  peace  and  aldermen  before 
whom  children’s  cases  are  brought  for  reference  to  the  juvenile 
court. 

The  probation  officers  should  keep  up  contact  with  school 
authorities,  the  individual  school  teachers  and  visiting  teach- 
ers, interest  themselves  in  the  leisure  time  activities  of  their 
probationers,  make  home  visits  and  establish  community  con- 
tacts for  them. 
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Juvenile  probation  officers  should  have  the  following  duties: 

1.  Investigate  and  prepare  cases  for  court  hearing. 

2.  Supervise  court  intake  and  weed  out  unnecessary  children’s 
cases  insofar  as  the  law  permits. 

3.  Supervise  the  listing  of  children’s  cases  in  co-operation 
with  the  court  clerk. 

4.  Adequately  supervise  in  their  own  homes  children  placed 
on  probation  by  the  court. 

5.  Care  of  children  pending  hearing. 

(d)  Care  of  Children  Pending  Hearing. 

Decisions  as  to  the  care  of  children  pending  hearing  should  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  probation  officers.  The  probation  officer 
should  permit  no  child  to  remain  in  jail  or  police  station  pend- 
ing hearing.  Care  should  be  provided  in  the  child’s  own  home 
or  in  a place  of  detention  furnished  by  the  county  commission- 
ers, or  by  a private  agency  for  dependent  children. 

(e)  Co-operation  Between  Courts  and  Private  Social  Agencies. 

There  should  be  close  cooperation  between  the  private  social 
agencies  and  the  court.  The  court  should  register  its  juvenile 
court  cases  with  the  confidential  Social  Service  Exchange  when 
this  is  established. 

JAIL  AUTHORITIES 

The  jail  authorities  should  refuse  to  admit  children  of  juvenile  court 
age  awaiting  court  hearing,  since  this  is  contrary  not  only  to  the  spirit 
but  to  the  letter  of  our  juvenile  court  legislation. 

COUNTY  COMMISSIONERS 

The  county  commissioners  should  provide  for  the  detention  of  chil- 
dren under  the  Act  of  April  23,  1903,  P.  L.  274,  and  subsequent  legisla- 
tion. Children  who  cannot  be  taken  care  of  in  their  own  homes  or  in 
private  homes  should  be  placed  in  charge  of  a qualified  matron  or 
superintendent  responsible  to  the  juvenile  court  for  all  admissions  and 
discharges. 

COMMUNITY 

Detention  Facilities. 

Children  should  not  be  detained  in  jail  and  lockups,  since  this  is 
contrary  to  the  Juvenile  Court  Law. 

Child  Placing  Service  or  Foster  Family  Care. 

The  facilities  of  the  Children’s  Aid  Society  for  placing  out  depend- 
ent and  neglected  children  should  be  expanded  in  order  to  prevent 
juvenile  delinquency  and  crime,  so  that  it  would  be  unnecessary  for 
school  or  court  authorities  to  do  this. 

Mental  Health  Service. 

Mental  Health  Service  with  adequate  child  guidance  to  assist  the 
schools  with  their  problems  should  be  established.  The  Allentown  Com- 
munity Chest  should  survey  this  field  in  order  to  develop  existing  facil- 
ities for  the  use  of  social  agencies,  schools  and  courts. 
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Community  Cooperation. 

There  should  be  close  cooperation  between  the  private  social  agen- 
cies, the  schools  and  the  juvenile  court. 

The  Allentown  Community  Chest  should  establish  a Social  Service 
Exchange  to  be  used  not  only  by  the  private  case  working  agencies,  but 
also  by  the  school  authorities,  visiting  teachers,  truant  officers,  and 
probation  officers. 

Recreation. 

In  order  to  more  adequately  meet  the  leisure  time  needs  of  children 
in  certain  localities,  there  should  be  an  early  expansion  of  the  com- 
munity program  for  public  recreation  with  the  Allentown  School  District 
and  the  Allentown  Recreation  Commission  cooperating. 

Some  such  plan  as  the  Block  Recreation  Movement,  now  growing  in 
popularity  in  some  of  the  larger  cities,  could  wTell  be  adopted  in  Allen- 
town. 

Parental  Education. 

Special  arrangements  should  be  made  for  the  development  of  paren- 
tal educational  programs  which  will  insure  a wider  diffusion  of  knowledge 
concerning  sound  principles  of  child  guidance.  A comprehensive  program 
might  include  provisions  for  parent  councils  and  parent-teacher  associa- 
tions, etc.,  thereby  acquainting  the  parents,  for  example,  with  the  pur- 
pose and  spirit  of  the  visiting  teacher  service. 
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APPENDIX 


T~' " •••  ** 


STATISTICAL  TABLES 


Table 

1.  Age  and  sex  of  children  referred  for  study. 

2.  Color  and  sex. 

3.  Religion  of  children  in  the  study. 

4.  Tenure  of  the  homes  of  children  in  the  study. 

5.  Number  of  rooms  occupied  by  families  of  children  in  the  study. 

6.  Children  in  the  study  showing  where  trouble  occurs. 

7.  Position  in  birth  line  of  children  in  the  study 

8.  Major  anti-social  conduct  problems  of  children  in  the  study. 

9.  Principal  anti-social  problems  of  children  in  the  study  and  where  they  spend  their 

leisure  time 

10.  Parties  exerting  unwholesome  influence  on  children  in  the  study. 

11.  Standing  in  school  (intelligence  quotient.) 

12.  Children  of  foreign-born  parentage  and  mixed  parentage  showing  standing  in 

school. 

13.  Intelligence  quotient  by  chronological  age  (boys  and  girls.) 

14.  Number  of  grades  skipped  by  children  in  the  study. 

15.  Number  of  grades  repeated  by  mentally  retarded  children. 

16.  Anti-social  conduct  of  mentally  retarded  children. 

17.  Conduct  problems  of  children  from  “Broken  Homes.” 

18.  Children  of  foreign-born  parentage  and  children  from  “Broken  Homes”  and  homes 

with  unsatisfactory  home  conditions  showing?anti-social  conduct  of  the  children. 

19.  Number  of  children  included  in  the  study  who  have  brothers  and  sisters  under 

school  age. 

20.  Attitudes  involved  in  the  behavior  problems. 

21.  Total  children  brought  to  Juvenile  Court,  Lehigh  County,  during  1928,  1929 

and  1930. 

22.  Dispositions  of  all  children  brought  to  Lehigh  County  Juvenile  Court  during  1928. 

1929  and  1930 

23.  Institutions  to  which  children  were  committed  by  the  Juvenile  Court. 

24.  Residence  of  Juvenile  Court  children. 
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TABLE  1 


AGE  AND  SEX  OF  CHILDREN  REFERRED  FOR  STUDY 


TOTAL 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

4o3 

368 

95 

Vges:  5 

2 

1 

1 

6 

15 

14 

1 

7 

22 

18 

4 

8 

36 

28 

8 

9 

55 

45 

10 

10  

52 

44 

8 

11  

47 

40 

7 

12  

43 

35 

8 

13  

44 

30 

14 

14  

A 62 

52 

10 

15  

43 

18 

16  and  over 

17 

14 

3 

Age  not  reported 

7 

4 

3 

^ode  for  Boys 
” ” Girls 
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TABLE  2 

COLOR  AND  SEX 


Total  Boys  Girls 

Total  both  sexes 

. . 463  368  95 

Total  Boys 

Total  Girls 

White 

Colored 

Information  not  reported 

— 368  — 

— — 95 

448  358  90 

6 3 3 

9 7 2 
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TABLE  3 

RELIGION  OF  CHILDREN  IN  THE  STUDY 


T 

o 

T 

A 

L 


Total  both  sexes 

Total  boys 

Boy  and  parents  have  same  religion. 
Father  and  son  have  different 

religion 

Mother  and  son  have  different 

religion 

Religion  not  reported 


463 

368 

318 

4 

3 

43 


95 

84 

2 
9 

1.  Children  attending  Parochial  Schools  were  not 
included  in  this  study 

2.  Also  includes  children  for  whom  information 
was  not  reported 


Total  girls 

Girl  and  parents  have  same  religion . 
Mother  and  daughter  have  same 

religion 

Religion  not  reported 


RELIGION 

Protest- 

ant 

Roman 

Catholic 

1 

Jewish 

All  Others 
2 

282 

100 

2 

79 

221 

80 

2 

65 

217 

77 

2 

22 

3 

1 

— 

— 

1 

2 

— 

43 

61 

20 

— 

14 

59 

20 

— 

5 

2 

— 

— 

9 
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TABLE  4 


TENURE  OF  THE  HOMES  OF  CHILDREN  IN  THE  STUDY 


T 

OWN  HOME 

RENT  HOME 

NOT  STATED 

o 

T 

A 

L 

T 

O 

T 

A 

L 

Keep 

board- 

ers 

Do  not 
keep 
boarders 

T 

O 

T 

A 

L 

Keep 

board- 

ers 

Do  not 
keep 
boarders 

T 

O 

T 

A 

L 

Keep 

board- 

ers 

Do  not 
keep 
boarders 

Total  children. . . . 

463 

196 

15 

181 

239 

27 

212 

28 

2 

26 

Total  boys. . . 

368 

161 

10 

151 

182 

24 

158 

25 

2 

23 

Number  chil- 
in  family: 

1 

34 

19 

2 

17 

11 

3 

8 

4 

1 

3 

2 

40 

46 

17 

21 

17 

18 

19 

24 

4 

15 

22 

4 

4 

3 

3 

2 

1 

1 

4 

61 

23 

2 

21 

25 

19 

34 

3 

31 

4 

4 

5 

53 

26 

1 

26 

2 

24 

1 

0 

1 

6 . . 

45 

29 

20 

1 

24 

4 

20 

12 

1 

1 

7 

13 

13 

13 

1 

3 



3 

8 

19 

8 

. 

8 

10 

1 

9 

1 

1 

9 

14 

6 

9 

9 

5 

2 

3 

10 

1 

1 

4 

1 

3 

1 

1 

11 

3 



2 

2 

1 

, 

1 

13 

1 

1 

1 



15 

1 

1 

15 

1 

1 

7 

1 

1 

6 

18 

Not  reported 

4 

1 

3 

1 

4 



4 

T otal  girls . . . 

95 

35 

5 

30 

57 

3 

54 

3 

3 

Number  children 
in  family: 

1 

6 

1 

1 

2 

4 

4 

1 

1 

2 

13 

7 

4 

2 

9 

1 

8 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

1 

1 

4 

13 

2 

2 

11 

1 

10 

, 

5 

17 

6 

2 

4 

11 

11 

, 

- 

6 

6 

4 

1 

3 

2 

. 

2 

, 

. 

- - , 

7 

3 

2 

2 

1 

1 

_____ 

8 

9 

3 

3 

5 

1 

4 

1 

1 

9 

8 

2 

5 

5 

3 

3 

11 

2 

2 

12 

1 

1 

3 

1 

3 

14 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

16 

1 

Not  reported 

5 

3 

— 

3 

2 

— 

2 

— 

— 

— 
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TABLE  5 


NUMBER  OF  ROOMS  OCCUPIED  BY  FAMILIES  OF  CHILDREN 

IN  THE  STUDY 


T 

O 


NUMBER  ROOMS  OCCUPIED  BY  FAMILY 


T 

A 

L 

2 

and 

under 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

Not 

Statei 

Total  children 

463 

7 

9 

44 

62 

124 

80 

58 

34 

14 

5 

1 

2 

23 

Total  boys 

368 

4 

8 

28 

46 

98 

68 

51 

27 

11 

5 

1 

1 

20 

Number  children  in  family: 

1 

34 

2 

1 

1 

4 

9 

7 

3 

2 

2 

2 

__ 

_ _ 

1 

2 

40 

— • 

— 

2 

4 

9 

10 

7 

2 

1 

— • 

— 

— 

5 

3 

46 

D 

1 

3 

5 

13 

9 

5 

2 

3 

1 

1 

— 

2 

4 

61 

— • 

4 

5 

9 

13 

10 

8 

6 

2 

— • 

— 

— 

4 

5 

53 

1 

1 

6 

5 

18 

14 

4 

3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

6 

45 

— 

1 

2 

3 

21 

6 

9 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

7 

29 

— 

— 

4 

9 

8 

2 

4 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

1 

8 

19 

— 

— 

1 

3 

3 

3 

3 

5 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

9 

14 

— • 

— 

2 

— • 

1 

3 

2 

3 

2 

— • 

— 

1 

— 

10 

6 

* 





— 



2 

3 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

11 

3 

— 

— ■ 

2 

— • 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— ■ 

— 

— 

— 

12 

1 

. 

, 



1 

. 

- 

. 



— — 

15 

1 

18 

1 

Not  reported 

15 

4 

3 

1 

1 

1 

5 

Total  girls 

95 

% 

3 

1 

16 

16 

26 

12 

7 

7 

3 

— 

— 

1 

3 

Number  children  in  family: 

1 

6 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

13 

— 

1 

3 

1 

5 

1 

1 

— 

— 

— • 

— ■ 

— 

1 

3 

7 

— 

— 

— 

1 

2 

3 

1 

4 

13 

— 

— • 

3 

5 

2 

2 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

5 

17 

2 

— ■ 

4 

4 

3 

— 

— • 

1 

2 

— 

— 

1 

— 

6 

6 

* 

— 

2 

1 

2 

— 

1 



— 

— 



— 

— 

7 

3 

. 

. 

1 

— 

— 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

8 

9 

— ■ 

— • 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

— 

— • 

— 

— 

— 

9 

8 



— 

— 

1 

6 

— 



1 



— 

— 

— 

— 

11 

2 

— • 

— • 

— 

1 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— ■ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

12 

1 

— 

— 

— 



— 

1 

— 

— 

— i 





— 



14 

4 

— 

— 

— 



1 

— 

2 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

16 

1 

Not  reported 

5 

1 

1 

2 

ill 

1 One  room. 
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TABLE  6 


CHILDREN  IN  THE  STUDY  SHOWING  WHERE  TROUBLE  OCCURS 

(Number  of  Children  in  Family) 


T 

O 

T 

A 

L 

TROUBLE  OCCURS 

Home 

Street 

School 

Total  both  sexes 

463 

18 

46 

399 

Total  boys 

368 

7 

36 

325 

Number  children  in  family: 

1 to  4 

181 

3 

17 

161 

5 to  9 

160 

2 

13 

145 

10  to  13 

10 

— • 

4 

6 

15  to  18 

2 

— ■ 

1 

1 

Not  reported 

15 

2 

1 

12 

Total  girls 

95 

11 

10 

74 

Number  children  in  family: 

1 to  4 

39 

— 

3 

36 

5 to  9 

43 

7 

5 

31 

10  to  13 

3 

— 

1 

2 

14  to  18 

5 

3 

1 

1 

Not  reported 

5 

1 

4 
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TABLE  7 

POSITION  IN  BIRTH  LINE  OF  CHILDREN  IN  THE  STUDY 


T 

O 

T 

POSITION  IN  BIRTH  LINE 

A 

L 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Not 

stated 

Total  children .... 

463 

127 

102 

82 

51 

40 

14 

11 

3 

6 

27 

T otal  boys . . . 

368 

108 

79 

73 

37 

26 

12 

10 

3 

4 

16 

Number  children  in  . . . 
family: 

1 

2 

3 

34 

40 

46 

34 

23 

16 

17 

12 

16 

V 

2 

4 

61 

12 

18 

18 

9 

— 

— 



— ■ 

— • 

4 

5 

53 

11 

13 

12 

9 

6 

— 

— ■ 

— • 

— 

2 

6 

45 

4 

9 

8 

7 

11 

6 

— 

— • 

— • 

— 

7 

29 

1 

4 

9 

4 

3 

3 

4 

— 

— • 

1 

8 

19 

1 

2 

6 

2 

3 

1 

1 

2 

— 

1 

9 

14 



1 

3 

3 

2 

2 

3 

— 

— 

— 

10 

6 

. 

1 

, 

1 



- 

- 

1 

21 2 

1 

11 

3 

1 

0 

1 

— 

— 

* 

12 

— ■ 

' z 

1 

1 

1 



Is 

- - , 

Not  reported 

15 

5 

2 

— 

2 

— 1 

— 

5 

T otal  girls .... 

95 

19 

23 

10 

14 

14 

2 

1 

0 

2 

10 

Number  children  in 
family: 

1 

7 

6 

• 

1 

2 

12 

5 

5 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

3 

7 

3 

3 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 



— 

— 

4 

13 

1 

5 

5 

2 

— 

— • 

— 

— 

— 

— 

5 

17 

2 

3 

2 

4 

5 

— • 

— • 

— ■ 

— 

1 

6 

6 

2 

1 

1 

— 

1 

1 

— 

— ■ 

* 

— 

7 

3 

— 

2 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 



8 

9 

— 

1 

1 

5 

1 

— ■ 

1 

— 

— 

— 

9 

8 

— ■ 

2 

— 

2 

4 

— • 

— 





1 

11 

2 

— 

* 

— 

— 

— 

1 



— 

— 

12  and  over 

6 





— 

— 

1 

— ■ 

— • 

— 

2 

3 

Not  reported 

5 

' 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 One  is  tenth  child  of  a family  of  10  children. 

2 Is  eleventh  child  of  a family  of  11  children. 

* Is  twelfth  child  of  a family  of  18  children. 
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TABLE  8 


MAJOR  ANTI-SOCIAL  CONDUCT  PROBLEMS  OF  CHILDREN  IN  THE  STUDY 


Total .... 

Total 
. . . 463 

Boys 

368 

Girls 

95 

Truancy 

. ..  67 

54 

13 

Incorrigibility 

. . . 125 

109 

16 

Sex-misconduct .... 

. . . 37 

15 

22 

Destructiveness 

13 

11 

2 

Fighting 

. . . 90 

74 

16 

Stealing 

. . . 42 

38 

4 

Temper  Tantrums. . . 

. . . 24 

21 

3 

Tardiness 

. . . 17 

12 

5 

Runaway 

11 

9 

2 

Showoff 

3 

3 

— 

Lying 

4. 

A 

*± 

— 

Dishonesty 

14 

9 

5 

Profanitv 

2 

2 

— 

Obscenity 

9 

3 

6 

All  other  1 

4 

1 

1 Includes  gambling,  cruelty,  smoking,  etc. 
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TABLE  9 


PRINCIPAL  ANTI-SOCIAL  PROBLEMS  OF  CHILDREN  IN  THE  STUDY 
AND  WHERE  THEY  SPENT  THEIR  LEISURE  TIME 


TOTAL 

LEISURE  TIME  SPENT 

Home 

Street 

Vacant 

lots 

Other1 

Not 

Reported 

Total  both  sexes 

463 

131 

126 

79 

42 

85 

Total  boys 

368 

84 

107 

72 

36' 

69 

Truancy 

54 

5 

14 

11 

7 

17 

Incorrigibility 

109 

26 

35 

24 

8 

16 

Sex-misconduct 

15 

2 

6 

0 

2 

5 

Destructiveness 

11 

1 

2 

5 

1 

2 

Fighting 

74 

20 

16 

19 

9 

10 

Stealing 

38 

3 

17 

7 

— 

11 

Temper  Tantrums 

21 

13 

2 

1 

3 

2 

Tardiness 

12 

4 

5 

1 

1 

1 

All  other 

34 

10 

10 

4 

5 

5 

Total  girls 

95 

47 

19 

7 

6 

16 

Truancy 

13 

7 

3 

— 

1 

2 

Incorrigibility 

16 

9 

— 

2 

2 

3 

Sex-misconduct 

22 

7 

4 

3 

2 

6 

Destructiveness 

2 

— 

1 

1 

— 

— 

Fighting 

16 

10 

3 

— • 

1 

2 

Stealing 

4 

3 

— 

— 

— 

1 

Temper  Tantrums 

3 

2 

— • 

1 

— 

— 

Tardiness 

5 

3 

2 

— 

— 

— 

All  other 

14 

6 

6 

2 

includes  movies,  corner  store,  sandhole,  ball  fields,  coal  yards,  prize  fights,  play  with  neighbor’s  baby, 
practices  on  piano,  etc. 
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TABLE  10 


PARTIES  EXERTING  UNWHOLESOME  INFLUENCE  ON 
CHILDREN  IN  THE  STUDY 


TOTAL 

Good 

Standing 

Fair 

in  School 
Poor 

Information 
not  reported 
or  in  ungrad- 
ed class. 

Total  both  sexes 

86 

14 

25 

39 

8 

Total  boys 

62 

8 

17 

30 

7 

Brother 

9 

2 

2 

3 

2 

Sister 

3 

— 

1 

1 

1 

Brother  and  relative 

1 

— 

— 

1 

— 

Brother  and  schoolmate 

1 

— 

— 

1 

— 

Relative 

21 

1 

7 

11 

2 

Boarder 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Playmate 

13 

1 

2 

9 

1 

Schoolmate 

6 

3 

2 

1 

— 

Playmate  and  schoolmate 

1 

— 

— 

— 

1 

Gang  influence 

3 

— 

2 

1 

— 

Neighbors 

3 

1 

— 

2 

— 

Schoolmate  and  neighbors 

1 

— 

1 

— 

— 

Total  girls 

24 

6 

8 

9 

1 

Brother 

Sister 

5 

1 

3 

1 

Brother,  sister  and  relative 

1 

1 

— 

Relative 

12 

3 

5 

3 

1 

Relative  and  playmate 

1 

1 





Boarder 

2 

21 

Playmate 

2 

1 

1 

Schoolmate 

1 

“ 

1 

JOne  of  these  was  an  incorrigible. 
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Table  11 


STANDING  IN  SCHOOL 
(Intelligence  Quotient) 


T 

O 

T 

STANDING  IN  SCHOOL 

A 

L 

Good1 

Fair 

Poor 

Information  not  re- 
ported or  in  ungrad- 
ed class2 

Total  both  sexes.  . 

463 

74 

141 

204 

44 

Total  boys 

368 

59 

113 

164 

32 

Intelligence  Quotient:. 
' 28  to  39 

1 

1 

40  to  49 

2 

— 

— • 

1 

1 

50  to  59 

14 

1 

3 

10 

— 

60  to  69. 

39 

2 

9 

26 

2 

70  to  79 

66 

5 

19 

39 

3 

80  to  89 

88 

13 

19 

46 

10 

90  to  99 

68 

15 

29 

20 

4 

100 

4 

1 

2 

1 

— • 

101  to  109 

29 

8 

12 

4 

5 

110  to  119 

17 

6 

7 

2 

2 

120  to  127...... 

4 

2 

2 

— 

— 

I.  Q.  not  reported. . . 

'36 

6 

11 

14 

5 

Total  girls 

95 

15 

28 

40 

12 

Intelligence  Quotient: 

28  to  39 

1 

— 

— • 

1 

— 

40  to  49 ..... . 

2 

— 

— 

1 

1 

50  to  59 .....  . 

10 

— 

1 

9 

— 

60  to  69 .....  . 

13 

2 

4 

6 

1 

70  to  79 

18 

3 

6 

8 

1 

80  to  89 

13 

1 

6 

6 

— 

90  to  99 

13 

5 

5 

1 

2 

100. ........... 

101  to  109 

5 

3 

1 

— 

1 

I.  Q.  not  reported.  . . 

20 

1 

5 

8 

6 

Hncludes  one  child  marked  excellent. 

2The  majority  of  these  were  in  special  or  ungraded  classes. 
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TABLE  12 

CHILDREN  OF  FOREIGN-BORN  PARENTAGE  AND  MIXED  PARENTAGE 

SHOWING  STANDING  IN  SCHOOL 


Total  children  of  foreign-born  and  mixed 
parentage 

T otal  boys 

Foreign-born  parentage 

Parents  foreign-born: 

Do  not  read  English 

Do  not  read  or  speak  English 

Do  not  read  English,  mother  does  not  speak 

English 

Read  and  speak  English 

Father  does  not  read  or  speak  English 

Mother  does  not  read  or  speak  English 

Father  or  mother  reads  English 

Mother  does  not  read  English 

— Parents  speak  English 


Mixed  parentage: 

Mother  foreign-born: 

Mother  reads  and  speaks  English 

Mother  does  not  read  or  speak  English 

Father  foreign-born: 

Father  reads  and  speaks  English 

Father  does  not  read  English 


Total  girls 

Foreign-born  parentage 

Parents  foreign-born: 

Do  not  read  or  speak  English 

Read  and  speak  English 

Do  not  read  English,  father  does  not  speak 

English 

Do  not  read  English,  mother  does  not  speak 

English 

Do  not  read  English 

Mother  does  not  read  or  speak  English 

Mother  does  not  read  English 


Mixed  parentage 

Mother  foreign-born: 

Reads  and  speaks  English 

Father  foreign-born: 

Reads  and  speaks  English 


TOTAL 

Good 

Fair 

Poor 

Not 

Graded 

137 

23 

39 

64 

11 

107 

17 

33 

50 

7 

95 

16 

31 

43 

5 

9 

1 

3 

5 

26 

3 

11 

10 

2 

11 

3 

3 

4 

1 

23 

4 

7 

11 

1 

2 

1 

— 

1 

— 

12 

1 

5 

6 

— 

5 

3 

— 

1 

1 

2 



2 

— 

— 

5 

" 

5 

12 

1 

2 

7 

2 

3 

1 

1 

_ 

1 

1 

' 

1 

" 

' 

7 



- . 

6 

1 

1 

1 

30 

6 

6 

14 

4 

27 

5 

6 

14 

2 

8 

3 

2 

1 

2 

7 

1 

1 

5 



1 

— 

— 

1 

— • 

3 

1 

2 

— — 

2 

— 

1 

1 

— 

5 

1 

1 

3 

— 

1 

1 

3 

1 

— 

— 

2 

1 

1 

— 

— 

— 

2 

— 

— 

— 

2 
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TABLE  13 

INTELLIGENCE  QUOTIENT  BY  CHRONOLOGICAL  AGE 

(Boys  and  Girls) 


T 

Chronological  Age 

INTELLIGENCE 

O 

T 

Years 

QUOTIENT 

A 

L 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

and 

over 

N.S.1 

Total  both  sexes 

463 

2 

15 

22 

36 

55 

52 

47 

43 

44 

62 

61 

17 

7 

Total  boys 

368 

1 

14 

18 

28 

45 

44 

40 

35 

30 

52 

43 

14 

4 

28  to  39 

1 

— 

1 

_ 

. 

_ — 

— 



40  to  49 

2 

— • 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

1 

— 



— 

— 

— 

— 

50  to  59 

14 

— 

— 

1 

2 

— 

— 

1 

— 

2 

2 

5 

1 

— 

60  to  69 

38 

— 

1 

— 

1 

1 

1 

4 

1 

6 

13 

8 

2s 

1 * 

70  to  79 

66 

— 

3 

— ■ 

3 

6 

5 

11 

11 

9 

11 

4 

3 

— 

80  to  89 

88 

— 

2 

5 

9 

6 

17 

9 

9 

6 

9 

14 

— 

2 

90  to  99 

68 

1 

1 

5 

6 

17 

9 

7 

8 

3 

8 

2 

— 

1 

100 

4 

— 



1 

1 

1 

— ■ 

— . 

1 

— 

— 

— • 

— 

— 

101  to  109 

29 

— • 

4 

3 

2 

7 

5 

2 

2 

1 

2 

1 

— • 

— 

110  to  119 

17 

— 

2 

1 

2 

3 

3 

1 

1 

— 

2 

1 

1 

— 

120  to  127 

4 

— 

— 

2 

— • 

— • 

1 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— ■ 

I.  Q.  not  reported 

36 

1 

1 

4 

2 

3 

2 

3 

5 

8 

7s 

Total  girls 

% 

95 

1 

1 

4 

8 

10 

8 

7 

8 

14 

10 

18 

3 

3 

28  to  39 

1 

. 

- . 

- 

, 



. 

1 

_ 

__ 

— 

40  to  49 

2 

— 

— 

— ■ 

— 

— • 

— • 

— 

— 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

50  to  59 

10 

— 

— 

— 

— • 

— 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

— 

2 

60  to  69 ..........  . 

13 

— • 

— • 

— • 

1 

— ■ 

— 

1 

1 

5 

1 

4 

— 

— 

70  to  79 

18 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

1 

2 

4 

4 

1 

4 

— 

1 

80  to  89 

13 

— . 

— 

— • 

4 

3 

2 

— 

1 

1 

1 

— 

1 

— 

90  to  99 

100 

13 

• 

2 

1 ' 

6 

3 

0 

1 

' 

1 

1 

* 

101  to  109 

5 

— 

— 

— 

3 

1 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

I.  Q.  not  reported 

20 

1 

1 

1 



1 

1 

1 

‘ 

4 

8 

2 

■ 

1 N.S.  means  information  not  reported. 
1 Includes  one  17  year  old. 

* Includes  two  17  year  old  Italians. 
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TABLE  14. 


NUMBER  OF  GRADES  SKIPPED  BY  CHILDREN  IN  THE  STUDY 


INTELLIGENCE  QUOTIENT 

T 

O 

T 

A 

L 

i 

M] 

2 

BIT  CE 
3 

ALES  S 

4 

EiriED 

5 

Total  children 

6 

4 

1 

— 

— . 

1 

Total  boys 

6 

4 

1 

— 

— 

1 

70  to  79 

1 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— • 

80  to  89 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— • 

90  to  99 

1 

1 

— 

— 

— ■ 

— 

100 

— 

— 

— 

— • 

— 

— • 

101  to  109 

2 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

110  to  119 

1 

— ■ 

— 

— 

— 

1 

120  and  over 

1 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

Total  girls 

0 
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TABLE  15 


NUMBER  OF  GRADES  REPEATED  BY  CHILDREN 
WHO  ARE  MENTALLY  RETARDED 


Total  children. 


Total  boys. 


Retarded: 

1 to  5 months 

6 to  1 1 months 

1 year  to  1 year  5 months 

1 year  5 months  to  1 year  11  months 

years  to  2 years  5 months 

years  6 months  to  2 years  11  months 
3 years  to  3 years  5 months 

3 years  6 months  to  3 years  1 1 months 

4 years  to  4 years  5 months 


2 

2 


5  years  to  5 years  5 months 

5 years  6 months  to  5 years  1 1 rooi 

6 years  to  6 years  5 months . . . 

6 years  6 months  to  6 years  1 1 months 


given  mental  test . 
Repeated  no  grades . 


T otal  girls . 


Retarded: 


to  5 months . . 
to  11  months . 
year  5 month; 


years  to  3 years  5 months . 
years  6 months  to  3 years  1 : 
years  to  4 years  5 months . 
years  6 months  to  4 years  1 
years  to  5 years  5 months . 


6 years  to  6 years  5 months 

6 years  6 months  to  6 years  1 1 months 

7 years  to  7 years  5 months 

Retardation  not  reported  or  child 

given  mental  test 

Retarded  but  repeated  no  grades . . 


T 

l 

O 

Number  Grades  Repeated 

T 

Repeat- 

A 

1 

2 

3 

4 and 

ed  no 

L 

Total 

over 

Grades 

463 

196 

117 

51 

23 

' 5 

267 

368 

159 

94 

45 

18 

2 

209 

10 

10 

9 

8 

1 

— 

— 

14 

11 

2 

1 

— ■ 

23 

15 

7 

1 

— 

17 

7 

12 

5 

— 

— 

33J 

/ 

13 

15 

4 

1 

6 

1 

2 

2 

1 

6 

3 

— 

3 

— 

14 

7 

4 

3 

— 

2 

2 

— 

— 

— 

8 

2 

4 

2 

— 

8 

3 

4 

1 

— 

2 

. 

1 

1 

— 

48 

161 

58 

95 

37 

23 

6 

5 

3 

3 

1 

3 

72 

9 

3 

1 

3 

4 

9 

— • 

— 

— - 

2 

1 

— 

z 

3 

1 

4 

L 

2 

1 

1 

— • 

— - 

1 

1 

2 

— 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

O 

5 

1 

2 

1 

2 

— 



1 

9 

1 

1 

t 

6 

— ■ 

— 

— 

— - 

— 

52 

1 Includes  48  boys  and  6 girls  not  given  mental  test. 

J Mode  or  most  frequent  period  of  retardation  of  those  repeating  grades. 
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TABLE  16 

ANTI-SOCIAL  CONDUCT  OF  MENTALLY  RETARDED  CHILDREN 


T 

0 

T 

A 

L 

Conduct  Problems 

Tru- 

ancy 

Incor- 

rigibil- 

ity 

Sex 

Mis- 

con- 

duct 

De- 

struct- 

iveness 

Fight- 

ing 

Steal- 

ing 

Tem- 

per 

Tan- 

trums 

Tardi- 

ness 

All 

Othe' 

Total  children 

463 

67 

125 

37 

13 

90 

42 

24 

17 

48 

Total  boys 

368 

54 

109 

15 

11 

74 

38 

21 

12 

34 

Retarded : 

1 to  5 months 

30 

2 

8 



1 

11 

3 

3 

1 

1 

6 to  1 1 months 

30 

10 

9 

1 

7 

9 

1 year  to  1 year  5 months... 

27 

7 

9 

1 

4 

6 

3 

a, 

2 

A. 

4 

1 

1 yr.  5 mos.  to  1 yr.  11  mos: 

39 

8 

9 

2 

2 

9 

i 

1 

2 

5 

2 yrs.  to  2 yrs.  5 mos 

29 

8 

g 

l 

1 

2 yr.  6 mos  to  2 yr.  11  mos. 

29 

2 

14 

1 

1 

4 

4 

2 

4 

____ 

1 

3 yrs.  to  3 vrs.  5 mos 

26 

2 

8 

2 

1 

4 

2 

1 

1 

5 

3 yr.  6 mos.  to  3 yr.  11  mos. 

14 

2 

3 

1 

— 

4 

2 

1 

i 

4 vrs.  to  4 yrs.  5 mos 

10 

3 

9 

1 

4 yr.  6 mos.  to  4 yr.  11  mos. 

18 

4 

6 

1 

. 

1 

3 

1 

1 

2 

5 yrs.  to  5 vrs.  5 mos 

2 

1 

5 yr.  6 mos.  to  5 yr.  11  mos. 

12 

1 

6 



1 

1 

1 

2 

- - - 

n 

i 

6 vrs.  to  6 yrs  5 mos. . . 

8 

1 

9 

1 

6 yr.  6 mos.  to  6 yr.  11  mos. 

3 

1 

1 

i 

___ 

l 

. 

2 

7 yr.  6 mos.  to  7 yr.  11  mos. 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

, 

— 

, 



Not  retarded  and  not  given 

mental  test 

90 

14 

22 

2 

2 

19 

10 

5 

6 

10 

Total  girls 

95 

13 

16 

22 

2 

16 

4 

3 

5 

14 

Retarded : 

1 to  5 months 

6 

A 

1 

6 to  1 1 months 

7 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 year  to  1 year  5 months... 

7 

— 

1 

_ 

2 

1 

1 

1 

L 

1 

1 yr.  5 mos.  to  1 yr.  11  mos. 

3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

1 

2 yrs.  to  2 yrs.  5 mos 

5 

2 

9 

1 

2 yr.  6 mos.  to  2 yr.  11  mos. 

10 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 



L 



i 

3 yrs.  to  3 yrs.  5 mos 

4 

2 

1 

1 

3 yr.  6 mos.  to  3 yr.  1 1 mos. 

5 

2 

1 

1 

, 

- 

- 

1 

4 yrs.  to  4 vrs.  5 mos. 

5 

1 

1 

1 

4 yr.  6 mos.  to  4 yr.  1 1 mos. 

5 

1 

— . 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

5 yrs.  to  5 yrs  5 mos..  . . 

5 

1 

1 

5 yr.  6 mos. to  5 yr.  11  mos. 

6 

2 

2 

. 

1 





i 

6 yrs.  to  6 yrs.  5 mos. 

2 

1 

1 

6 yr.  6 mos.  to  6 yr.  11  mos. 

1 

1 

- 

, 





7 yrs.  to  7 yrs.  5 mos. . . . 

3 

_____ 

3 

8 years 

1 

1 

Not  retarded  and  not  giv- 

1 

en  mental  test 

20 

1 

5 

5 

— 

2 

— 

1 

. 

6 

(125) 


Parents  separated  or  divorced 
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CONDUCT  PROBLEMS  OF  CHILDREN  FROM  “BROKEN  HOMES 


TABLE  18 

CHILDREN  OF  FOREIGN-BORN  PARENTAGE  AND  CHILDREN  FROM 


“BROKEN  HOMES”  AND  HOMES  WITH  UNSATISFACTORY  HOME  CON- 


DITIONS  SHOWING  ANTI-SOCIAL  CONDUCT  OF  THE  CHILDREN. 

Anti-Social  Problems 

T 

O 

T 

A 

L 

“Broken  Home” 
foreign  homes 
and  homes  with 
unsatisfactory 
home  conditions 

SATISFACTORY 
or  Good  Homes 

Total  children 

463 

375 

88 

Total  boys 

368 

286 

82 

Truancy 

54 

49 

5 

Incorrigibility 

109 

85 

24 

Sex-misconduct 

15 

15 

— 

Fighting 

74 

49 

25 

Stealing 

38 

37 

1 

All  others 

78 

51 

27 

Total  girls 

95 

84 

11 

Truancy. 

13 

13 



Incorrigibility 

16 

15 

1 

Sex-misconduct 

22 

22 

— 

Fighting 

16 

11 

5 

Stealing 

4 

3 

1 

All  others 

24 

20 

4 
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TABLE  19 


NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN  INCLUDED  IN  THIS  STUDY  WHO  HAVE 
BROTHERS  AND  SISTERS  UNDER  SCHOOL  AGE 


T 

O 

T 

A 

L 

Foreign 

Home1 

“Broken 

Homes” 

Unsatisfac- 
tory home 
condition 

Satisfactory 

Home 

Total  children 

195 

70 

25 

74 

26 

Total  boys 

.159 

61 

18 

57 

23 

Brothers  and  sisters  under 
school  age: 

1 child  

88 

33 

10 

28 

17 

2 children 

43 

19 

5 

16 

3 

3 children 

22 

9 

1 

9 

3 

4 children 

6 

2 

4 

Total  girls 

36 

9 

7 

17 

3 

Brothers  and  sisters 

- 

under  school  age: 

1 child 

17 

3 

4 

8 

2 

2 children 

8 

3 

1 

3 

1 

3 children 

11 

3 

2 

6 

— 

•Some  foreign  homes  are  also  “broken  homes”; 
.'broken  homes”  or  foreign  homes. 


some  homes  with  unsatisfactory  conditions  are'  also 
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TABLE  20 


ATTITUDES 


Hostile 

Sympathetic 

Actively  Co- 
operative 

Passiyelv 

Cooperative 

Indifferent 

Positively 

Negligent 

Positively 

Negligent 

Defensive 

Mistrustful 

Nagging 

Total 1s 

200 

2016 

746 

748 

496 

85 

62 

42 

70 

65 

Attitude  of: 

Teacher  toward  child 

9 

385 

21 

20 

6 

0 

1 

0 

8 

13 

Father  toward  child 

17 

131 

81 

79 

32 

20 

14 

1 

3 

8 

Mother  toward  child 

5 

148 

117 

63 

27 

26 

14 

2 

0 

9 

Child  toward  school 

31 

63 

106 

120 

97 

3 

7 

8 

5 

0 

Father  toward  school 

0 

17 

116 

128 

92 

15 

7 

1 

3 

2 

Mother  toward  school 

3 

29 

136 

125 

73 

19 

12 

4 

4 

0 

Child  toward  mother 

8 

265 

58 

32 

24 

1 

2 

4 

4 

0 

Child  toward  father 

18 

224 

49 

36 

31 

1 

1 

9 

10 

0 

Child  toward  brothers  and 
sisters 

26 

279 

27 

30 

17 

0 

1 

3 

5 

2 

Brothers  and  sisters  toward 
child 

27 

267 

23 

36 

19 

0 

2 

3 

4 

8 

Neighbors  toward  child 

52 

159 

8 

73 

67 

0 

1 

7 

8 

20 

Police  toward  child 

4 

49 

4 

6 

11 

0 

0 

0 

16 

3 

1 In  horizontal  totals  column  opposite  each  type  of  attitude  are  figures  representing  the  number  of 
times  that  that  particular  attitude  was  discovered  and  checked  with  reference  to  the  463  children  in  the 
study.  For  example,  all  parties  for  whom  the  attitudes  were  checked  were  found  to  manifest  hostility  which 
in  some  way  concerned  the  problem  child. 
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TABLE  21 

TOTAL  CHILDREN  LISTED  FOR  HEARING  IN  JUVENILE  COURT 
LEHIGH  COUNTY,  during  1928,  1929  and  1930* 


Total 

Delinquent 

Incorrigible 

Neglected 

Total  children .... 

212 

136 

55 

21 

Total  boys 

180 

135 

31 

14- 

Total  girls 

32 

1 

24 

7 

1 Owing  to  the  small  number  of  cases 

in  a one 

year  period, 

a three  year  period  was  selected  for 

analysis  and  study. 
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TABLE  22 


DISPOSITION  OF  ALL  CHILDREN  BROUGHT  TO  JUVENILE  COURT 
LEHIGH  COUNTY,  DURING  1928,  1929  and  1930 


T 

O 

T 

A 

L 

Delinquent 

Incorrigible 

Neglected 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Total  children 

212 

135 

1 

31 

24 

14 

7 

Total  boys 

180 

135 

— 

31 

— 

14 

— 

Total  girls 

32 

— 

1 

— 

24 

— 

7 

Institutional  Commitments1 

77 

47 

— 

16 

12 

1 

1 

Non-institutional  commitments. . . 

135 

88 

1 

15 

12 

13 

6 

Dismissed 

21 

11 

_ 

7 

3 

. 

Continued 

14 

4 

o 

1 

Probation : 

Report  to  probation  officer 

62 

48 

1 

6 

7 

— 

— 

Report  to  special  probation  off.  . 

23 

23 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Be  of  good  behavior 

3 

1 

1 

1 

. 

To  pay  costs  in  one  year 

1 

— 

1 

— 

— 

Transferred  to  court  in  another 

countv 

1 

1 

. 





Catholic  Children's  Bureau,  Phila. 

8 



- 

-- 

4 

4 

Placed  in  custody  of  relatives 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

Other  disposition 

1 1 

— 

— 

12 

— 

— 

— 

^ee  Table  23  for  Institutions. 
*Keep  going  to  school 
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TABLE  23 


INSTITUTIONS  TO  WHICH  CHILDREN  WERE  COMMITTED 


DURING  1928,  1929  and  1930 


Total 

Delinquent 

Incorrigible 

Neglected 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Total  children 

77 

47 

— 

16 

12 

1 

1 

Total  boys 

64 

47 

— . — 

16 

— 

1 



Total  eirls . 

13 

. 

. 

___ „ 

12 

1 

House  of  Good  Shepherd 

7 

— 

— 

— 

7 

— 



Pprmhnrst  Staff*  Srhnnl 

1 

_ 

1 

St.  Joseph’s  Protectory 

1 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

Allentown  State  Hospital 

27 

14 

— 

11 

2 

— 

— 

Sleighton  Farm 

1 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— • 

— 

Mont  Alto 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

Glen  Mills 

15 

15 

— 

— 

— 

— ■ 

— 

Penna.  Industrial  Reformatory  . . . 

1 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Philadelphia  Protectory 

21 

16 

— 

5 

— 

— 

— 

County  Prison '..... 

1 

1 

— 

— • 

— 

— 

— • 

St.  Edmond’s  Home  for  Crippled  . 

Children 

1 

— • 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 
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TABLE  24 

RESIDENCE  OF  JUVENILE  COURT  CHILDREN 


Total 212 

Allentown 153 

Catasauqua 13 

Coplay 11 

Hokendauqua 6 

Slatington 5 

Bethlehem,  Northampton  County 3 

Coopersburg 2 

Emaus 2 

Alburtis 1 

Cementon 1 

Egypt 1 

F ullerton 1 

Mountainville 1 

Residence  not  reported 12 
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